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EDITORIAL 


Last month the major part of our issue was devoted to abstracts from 
articles on Africa. This month centers around developments in Europe, 
and next month we intend to include a number of abstracts dealing with 


Ekistic problems in Asia. 


Metropolitan Capitals 





The first two articles handle plans for the capitals of two of the smaller 
and less 'developed' countries of Europe, at the east and west extremi- 
ties of the continent: Greece and Ireland. The problems of the capitals 
are not very different in kind but the reports are exceedingly different 

in substance, though it cannot be said that they contradict one another 

at any point. Indeed they are almost directly complementary. The 
difference lies in the approach. Both are prepared by highly distinguished 
planners: C.A. Doxiadis and Charles Abrams. Dr. Doxiadis concentrates 
mainly on the need for a long-term physical plan, the policies determining 
its formulation the plan itself and the programme which could bring it into 
being. Mr. Abrams concentrates upon a description of the kind of econom: 
and administrative milieu in which imaginative and far-seeing plans of 
development would be accepted and operated. Both work with the actual- 
ities of the situation, both are worthy of careful study. If it can be said 
that the article on Athens passes too lightly over some the administrai‘ve 
complexities of planning, it can certainly also be said thatthe article 

on Dublin has not yet arrived at the stage of physical planning. Pro- 

bably each would have been richer for an incorporation of some of the 


qualities of the other. 


Large Scale Housing Projects 





The next two articles deal with large scale projects of apartment houses, 
the first right inside the city of Glasgow, the second on the outskirts of 
Firminy, a small town near Saint Etienne. Ekistics has already given 
an account of the plan for the Glasgow project, and this is now a sociolo- 
gical evaluation of certain aspects of the completed scheme. The French 
project is still at an early stage, and while the critical comments of the 
densely built-up Glasgow scheme cannot be directly applied to this sub- 
urban project certain questions certainly form themselves in the mind 


Urbane density and urban footpaths 





The next four articles have much in common. All deal with single 

family houses built closely together in an urban context. The descrip- 
tion of the Valle Dei Trulli in South Italy stresses the good qualities of 
this primitive house-type: its functional plan and sound construction 
system. It also brings out the urbanistic charm of a small town composed 
of trulli. Much the same urban scale appears in a new plan for the re- 
building of Heligoland with row houses at a high density. The reason for 
the similarity being the absence in both of any need for planning for the 
automobile. While the modern machine-tooled row-houses of Heligoland 
do not lend themselves to the rich detail of an age of craftsmanship, the 
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care taken in their grouping and siting has created similar small surprises 
and points of interests on the scale of the walking man. 


Radburn was a prototype development in New Jersey, U.S.A. (1929) of the 
use of footpath access to dwellings, and the ''Radburn idea" has come to be 
used as a general description of a separation of car and pedestrian at a 
domestic scale. The time was ripe for a reassessment of the virtues and 
limitations of the original idea as used in the conditions of today. This task 
has been undertaken very usefully by an English sociologist, Paul Ritter. 
The upshot of his studies - and this generalization also applies to the work 
of the Glasgow group - is that people cannot imagine a way of living which 
is outside their personal experience. Thus social surveys of any validity 
are limited to testing what has actually been built and, from this, suggesting 
modifications for future developments. He found a minunderstanding of the 
Radburn idea even a resistance to it, among those who had not lived ina 
footpath world, and a whole hearted acceptance with some criticism among 
those who had. The result is a reaffirmation of the principles of footpath 
access as valid for contemporary England. A short comparative descrip- 
tion follows of the line of route between entrance and goals in certain struc- 
tures, with an underlying lesson which has equal value on the scale of urban 
design. 


Town Planning Statistics 





Three Tables, published without text,, on the progress of the New Towns 

of Britain contain several points of interest. The total population of these 
towns of almost half a million people points up the significance of this 
program, started fifteen years ago. The fact that these New Towns are 

not only dormitary suburbs but have been able to attract industry is brought 
out by the 452 new factories located in them, employing some 70,000 people. 
Altogether 110,000 people are industrially employed in these towns, account- 
ing for 24% of their population. As we know there is much commuting to 
London from those New Towns which are on its periphery, this must mean 
that they are acting as employment centers for the more rural areas in 
their vicinity. It is also noticeable that the towns around London which have 
attracted the largest industrial employment have shown the most rapid 
growth: Harlow (12,000 new employees and 47,000 new population), 
Crawley (11,000 and 45,000), Stevenage (10,500 and 34, 000). 


The final article on the Polish national plan is prepared by the Bureau of 
Social Affairs of the United Nations. Its main interest lies in its evaluation 
of the relations of Polish social and economic goals. The housing figure, 
which runs at about 3% of the gross national product can be compared to 
the U. S. figure of 4%, but it is not easy to find other figures directly com- 


parable to the 1% allocated to ''social programs". 
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-PLAN FOR THE CITY OF ATHENS 





1. Our Capital is of course in Athens but it would not be correct to say 
that it is only in Athens. There are many reasons for this. 


2. The administrative services are widely dispersed, being housed in 
numerous premises, most on lease, within Athens, on its outskirts and 
even outside of it. Thus the High Command of the Greek Armed Forces 
has its headquarters at the administrative boundaries of the city of 
Athens, in closer proximity to the communities of Holargos and Psychico, 
while the Ministry of the Merchant Navy is established in Piraeus. Our 
Capital has no administrative centre proper. Its cultural establishments 
are scattered all over the place, within an area ranging from Goudi, 
where the University buildings are found, to the Sacred Way, on which 
the Agricultural School is situated. From the point of view of commun- 
ications, the Capital's airport lies in the community of Hellenicon and 
its harbour is at the Piraeus. The same is true of all its other func- 
tions. 


3. The upshot of all this is clear. It is not Athens alone but the whole 
plain of Attica which is the Capital, with some of its functions lying 
even outside this plain. Within the confines of the city itself, although 
we can pinpoint the main business quarter in the triangle formed by 
Athenas, Hermes and Venizelou Streets, it is hardly possible to point 
to any specific spots as the centres of any of the administrative or 
cultural activities of the Capital. It may therefore be said that Athens 
does not adequately fulfil its function as the Capital of this country. 

5 
4. Thousands of years ago the plain of Attica, which was fated to 
become the cradle of a great civilisation and the setting of the present 
capital, was in a completely natural state. To the south and south- 
east lay the sea, the Saronicos, while onthe other sides it was 
bounded by four mountains: Mt. Parnes completely blocked the north 
side, Mt. Pentelicon ran along the north-east side, Mt. Hymettus 
rose on the east side and the Aegaleo complex ran along the west 
side. 


5. In the heart of this plain and on one of the smaller hills in close 
proximity to the sea, the first urban settlement, the Acropolis, was 
built some 3000 years ago when Theseus amalgamated the various 
municipalities into a single town. That marked the beginning of the 
story of our Capital as an important urban centre of narrower or 
broader areas. 
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6. A good many of the shortcomings of the present Capital are due to an 
excessive cult of ancient topography. We seem to think that Greece and 
Athens can hardly be saved unless we all cluster round the Acropolis. The 
most convenient way in which we seek to give expression to the continuance 
of the Greek cultural heritage is by trying to put up our buildings round the 
Sacred Rock and to imitate what we like to think was ancient Greek archi- 
tecture. In a most primitive fashion we rally round a symbol instead of 
endeavouring to study this symbol, to grasp its inner meaning and to use 

it as a source of inspiration. The net effect of this is that we smother the 
Acropolis with the cement and steel structures of block of flats and that 

we attempt to build balconies in mock ancient style from plastered con- 
crete. We then pretend that this is an ancient city and try to put a false 
mask on it in the name of antiquity. 


7. We must however resign ourselves to the fact that our Capital, i.e. 
Athens, the Piraeus and the surrounding area, is anewcity, newer than 
corresponding cities in the American continent or even in Australia, the 
last continent to be settled. A hundred years ago the population of Athens 
barely numbered 50,000, while at the beginning of its modern history, 
when the country won her freedom, it was just a village with no more than 
4000 inhabitants. Even in the new continents there were cities of much 
greater size at that time. 


8. Do let us not imagine, however, that this was the result of Turkish 

rule alone. At no time in the past did Athens occupy more than a very 

small section of the land occupied by the present capital. Even in the golden 
age Athens and the Piraeus together with the district of the Long Walls 
covered no more than 1/40 of the present area and their population was 
barely 1/10 of what it is now. The modern Capital boasts about 280,000 
buildings, whilst down the ages and down to 1830 it had no more than a 

few hundred. 


9. From what is said above it is clear that a Capital which thinks it is a 
Capital though it actually is not, which thinks it is old though it is new, 
has many problems. 


10. An examination of the administrative aspect of the problem alone, 
namely the fact that the Capital is an area larger than Athens, that this 
area is governed by 98 municipalities and communities, many Ministries 
and many organizations and companies which control the transport services, 
the power supply or -other public utility services, clearly shows that the 
Capital cannot but be up against many and varied problems. They are 
problems which relate to transport, the shortage of land, the adminis- 
tration, economics, organisation, health, the social services, techno- 
logy, aesthetics, culture etc. 


11. We cannot obtain an accurate picture unless we realize all these pro- 
blems and then try to discover the causes which are responsible for ther. 
We can get a rough idea of these problems in the plain of Attica from all 
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METROPOLITAN ATHENS 1920 AND 1960 
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its innumerable functions which are mingled together in such a manner as 
to cramp the life of the organisation as a whole. 


12. Let me begin with a major problem which it is also first in point of 
time. I started with a reference to the ancient physical setting of the 
Capital and I shall now consider what is left of it. We can see to our re- 
gret that the Ilissos and Heridanos rivers have disappeared long since; 
that the greater part of the Kiphissos river has either disappeared or 
been blocked; that the forests on most mountains round Athens have been 
burnt; that the hills are being defaced by quarries and gradually dis- 
appearing; that more and more houses clamber up the hills like goats, 
with the result that we shall soon not only be unable to identify the spots 
familiar to the ancient Athenians but also the landscape of the turn of the 
century or as we knew it even as late as 30 years ago. 


13. The consequences are many. As a rule, when we speak of the 
scenery and its disappearance we merely mean that we have lost certain 
values from the aesthetic point of view. Although this is serious, in 
itself, we forget to add that the change of scenery has also causeda 
change in the climate. Instead of cool breezes blowing down cool 
mountain sides we have hot winds coming down hot mountain sides. 
There are no more streams of air such as develop along rivers and 
bring coolness into the city. There are no parks or olive groves. One 
might counter that even though houses have been built on the hill tops 
this does not mean that the scenery has been ruined. What has happened 
here in Athens, however, is most unsatisfactory. The houses built on 
the hill sides were built very quickly and because they had no pre- 
arranged plan they have no transport or other public services. 


14. In conjunction with the physical setting we should also give thought 
to the historical landscape and to the problems it raises for us. The 
Acropolis is not just a feature of the physical setting which we must 
preserve. Its importance is much greater as far as our civilisation 

is concerned. And yet from many points it is hard to have a proper look 
at it or to have access to it. From still other points the perspective 
and the view have been spoilt or lost completely. We have built blocks 
of flats too close to it, or we tear down light-heartedly the little houses 
lying at the foot of it, which look like the steps of a natural staircase, 


so to speak, leading up to it. 


15. If we continue this work of wiping out from all round the Acropolis 
the various features which are like natural steps by which to gain access 
to it, namely the small one-storey or two-storey houses in the Plaka 
district, we run the serious risk of reducing the Acropolis to the position 
of a site alien to the Attic landscape, a site surrounded by rows of blocks 
of flats which would raise a forbidding barrier percluding any intimate 
link between the city and its ancient symbol. 
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16. There are no parks which serve the new quarters of the city in the 
same way as the Royal Gardens were laid out to serve old Athens. 
Athens has no playgrounds or small squares where children could play. 
Let us not forget that children are now compelled to play their games in 
narrow streets full of dust and mud. How can we expect to create a 
healthy new generation when our children have no open spaces for their 
games, and the grown-ups no suitable place where they may rest during 
their hours of leisure and particularly during the hot days and nights of 


the summer. 


17. How could it be otherwise in a City which was planned and built ata 
time when there were no motor-cars; in a city which, even when it began 

to expand in the age of the motor-car still adhered to the old rules as if the 
motor-car had not been invented in the meantime. At present we are obliged 
to make new highways and to widen the big axes of the city, but we have not 
really made new road construction on any considerable scale. In point of 
fact, we are reaping the benefits of the space which had been provided along 
the big axes a good many decades ago to ease the flow of traffic. This work 
was sound, but it has exhausted the last possibilities available in the exist- 
ing traffic routes, Measures of this kind will not solve problems such as 
that of traffic congestion in the heart of the Capital, notably in the section 
lying north of the Acropolis and east of it to Lycabettus, and beyond as far 


as Alexandras Avenue. 


18. The measures now being taken will not solve any of the problems fac- 
ing pedestrians who are gradually losing every hope of being able to move 
freely inside their city. They are be coming more and more compressed 
up on narrow pavements and underneath arcades, and have their move- 
ments restricted by chains and endless other measures which the Traffic 
Police are being compelled to take. The lack of a State policy on the 
subject of homes for the people has driven the poorer classes to sites 

far removed from their centres of interest. It has driven them up the 
sides of the hills where they build houses illicitly. One may even go so far 
as to say that a large number of people live outside the pale of the law and 
society since they are deprived of basic facilities such as water and power 
supply, transportation, schools and many other services which are indis- 
pensable today. 


19. Let us not however imagine that this applies to the poorer classes 
alone. For even those classes which enjoy higher incomes and which 
outwardly at least look as though they were leading better lives, actually 
live under completely unsanitary conditions. One need only look at the 
blocks of flats with narrow house-walls on narrow streets to realise 

that a large proportion of their rooms and practically all of their auxiliary 
spaces get no sun and are scarcely ventilated at all. How then could one 
expect that we should have the right climate around us and proper living 
conditions. 
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20. The problems set forth so far are major and very difficult problems 

to solve. We shall find at their root there are other very basic problems. 
Two of the most important ones are the fact that there is no land owned 

by the State or that could easily be acquired by it (freehold land is now 

very scarce in Attica and it is either not owned by the State or is encroached 
upon) and.the shortage of credits such as would enable us to carry out a 

plan for the improvement of our home, our district or our city as a whole. 


21. There is land but it is held by people who owned pastures and who are 
now intent on making money out of it. These men are making bad use of 
the land they hold to the prejudice of the community. Besides, whatever 
credits are availdble are being applied without any prearranged plan. 
However, financial means are indeed available since large-scale building 
is going on in Athens all the time. Except that this building activity is 
carried on in such a way that people have to pay excessive prices for land, 
which means less money for the creation of useful spaces. No effect has 
been given to any national programmes enabling people to utilise their 
savings in a more systematic way in order to provide better shelter. 


22. The State which should have been a great land-owner has let the land 
slip through its fingers or be misused by private individuals who may or 
may not have lawful rights. This means that the State no longer holds 
sufficient land on which ‘to build Ministries, other government depart- 
ments and premises, to lay out the necessary parks and erect public 
utility installations. 


23. The following two circumstances will show how disastrous the lack 

of land can be to an overall policy for rebuilding the Capital. First, no 
new public buildings are being put up because the necessary land is unavail- 
able and because if we were to buy land for such a purpose, we should have 
to pay very heavy sums of money. Second, because any programmes for 
homes for the people such as the workers housing scheme loses their 
importance since only very small sites can be purchased and those at high 


prices. 


24. One major problem is the lack of a master plan and programme for 
the development of the Capital. Some may say that there is such a pro- 
gramme but the fact is that none has really been worked out so far. 
Again, there may be plans for Athens, for Piraeus and the suburbs, but 
there is no overall plan. So a good many services, organisations and 
private individuals are still at liberty to start functions, put up buildings 
and construct installations and arteries without any coordination between 
them. How can we possibly solve the many problems we have refered. to 
and many others still to be mentioned without having at last an overall 
plan and programme? 


25. Great wrong has already been done and it is only natural that there 
should be important causes responsible for it. The principal one is of 
course the sharp growth of population. If we study the curve showing the 
growth of the Capital's population, we shall note big jumps particularly 
after 1922. Thereafter the growth continued at such a rapid pace that in one 
generation the plain of Attica became completely crowded with people. 
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26. The Capital began to take up the lower sites of the plain and it is 
gradually tending to occupy the whole of it, not excepting the tops of 
hills and mountains. Thus the plain looks like a cup that is getting filled 
up to overflowing, like a lake which first floods the plains, then the hills 
and then spills over to neighbouring plains. 


27. This is not however the only cause. There is no doubt that there 
are other important causes such as the lack of financial means and the 
difficult economic periods the country had to go through, notably bet- 

ween 1920 and 1930 and between 1940 and 1950, first on account of the 
influx of refugees and second on account of the war and the ravages of 


war. 


28. Let us not however try to entrench ourselves behind such excuses. 
For it is well-known that even with our limited means and without any 
increases in the resources made available we could have achieved better 
results, if we had secured control over the land and if the State had taken 
the initiative to make decisions as to what should be done in every dis- 
trict and as to when this should be done; if we had a plan and pro- 
gramme. None of these things has happened so far. This should bea 
good lesson to us about the future. 


29. What is the anticipated growth of population? As matters stand 
today, we cannot expect any fall in the rate of growth of the population. 
The data available show that during the past decade the population has 
grown at the annual rate of 3.4%. It is reasonable to assume that this 
growth will continue. If it does continue, then in 21 years time the 
population of the Capital will have doubled and by the year 2000 it may 
be as high as 7,000, 000. - 


30. It is of course very easy to say that we shall apply a policy that 
would enable a decentralisation of functions and a reduction of the swift 
pace of growth in the Capital. It must be noted however that whatever 
we say or try - and the application of measures is a difficult matter - 
the Capital will still have a considerable growth in relation to the total 
population of the country. This is due to the fact that the Capital is the 
centre of the high level functions and that as progress is made with the 
industrialisation of the country and the gradual organisation of the State, 
the population will inevitably tend to move more and more towards the 
centres of high level economic, administrative and cultural functions, 


for purely financial reasons. 


31. It is only natural that productivity should drive people away from 
the countryside so that its population will remain more or less stable. 
It will not be easy for small towns to make large additions to their pop- 
ulation since they will not have to serve the needs of increased popula- 
tions in the countryside. Therefore people will continue to flow into 
the large cities and particularly into the Capital 
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32, Letus reflect on the increase in the number of motor-cars in the years 
to come, In the first place this increase is relative to the increase in the 
national income. The increase in the national income anticipated under the | 
Government's 10-year plan is 6% per annum on an average. If this actually 
proves true throughout the country then the increase in the Capital will be 
even higher, It may even come up to 12%, that is to say double the average 
for the country as a whole. But let us assume that it is a little less than that, 
say 10%. So if the population increases by 3.4% annually and the national 
income by 10% then we shall have altogether a 13.4% increase of the total 
potential annually. 





33. This leads to the conclusion that a population which is so much richer 
will acquire at least 17% more cars annually, since a percentage of increase 
higher than the average corresponds to car purchasing. This is confirmed 
by the fact that in recent years there has been a 17.4% increase in motor- 

cars annually, an increase which was eveh higher in the year 1959. But 

that is not all. When the population is better off financially, it will drive 

about by car more often, and it will consume larger quantities of petrol. 

It is therefore clear that more and more cars will circulate in the Capital 

every year and that this increase will be at least 20% annually. This means 

that 4 years from now the number of cars will have doubled and that the 

traffic problems will increase accordingly. As however there is no change 

in our streets, the prospect in this connection appears very grim indeed. 
It looks as though the City will be choked with cars. 


34 The population with its higher income will however require even 
greater facilities, It will in any case need more and better schools. As 
however there is not enough room in the Capital for more schools, the 

new schools are bound to be built outside the city limits. This will mean 
an increased movement to and from such schools, A great many more 
school buses will have to travel beyond the city limits and even more time 
will be wasted by our children and their teachers in travelling to the various 
communities outside Athens where their schools are situated. Nor is there 
enough room for playgrounds in Athens and Piraeus, These too will have to 
be made beyond the city limits. Again, more and more State functions will 
have to be established outside the City, something which will add more and 
more problems all the time, 


35 We must refer again to the need and desirability for decentralization, 
This matter must be cleared up first before we proceed to the discussion 

of other problems of the future, What we must try to do is to achieve the 
highest possible measure of decentralization by every means. No country 
has, however, managed to achieve decentralization such as would check the 
rapid growth of the population of the Capital. We can only hope for a re- 
duced rate. Even highly centralized economies, which had carefully planned 
their economic development and wished to avoid an expansion of the Capital, 
have failed to achieve this. This is exemplified by Russia and China which 
failed to check the great advance of their respective capitals and prevent 

the vast increase in their population. 
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36. We must therefore conclude that the Capital will continue to grow and 
that whoever says anything to the contrary deludes both himself and other 
people. It can be proved scientifically that the central points of economic 
functions expand faster than any other points, while it can be shown in prac- 
tice that whoever has tried to halt a normal development of this sort, just 
as Hitler did, has failed. In practice we see that large economic centres, 
particularly when they coincide with large administrative centres, expand 
much faster than other centres and become vast metropolitan complexes. 


37. To move the Capital would not be possible since Athens is not only 
the centre of gravity of the country and of its population but also the centre 
of important lines of communication. In other words it lies at a place 
through which the lines of communication can operate withease from North 
to South and from East to West 


38. These are not the only reasons why it would not pay to change the 

site of the Capital. There are others even more overriding. The Capital 
may today suffer from many drawbacks but the fact is that large amounts 
of wealth are already invested in its site. A large proportion of this wealth 
has been here sinceancient fimes. This is the wealth which is represented 
by history, tradition and the ancient monuments. It would be unnatural to ° 
quit this centre of civilisation 


39. But there is also another form of wealth of more modern date which 
has nothing to do with history, a kind of wealth which cannot be abandoned 
since any such abandonment would be economically unworkable. I refer 
to the wealth invested in our communications, in the large harbour and 
the airport, things which would cost thousands of million drachmas to re- 
build, to the considerable wealth invested in the great transport arteries, 
particularly the railways as the roads may have to be rebuilt. The water 
and electric power supply works and the sewer system are other forms of 
such wealth, also investments in basic installations which, if one had to 
rebuild them from the start would wreck all plans and make them unwork- 
able 


40. As it will be necessary to alter the Capital, let us consider whether 

we ought to follow the present policy of repairing our streets, making 

full use of the whole breadth between building lines, and erecting arcades 
here andthere We are actually doing this, but can it lead to a solution? 
Our reply to this is categorical: repair work alone leads to no conclusion 


but merely to. a vicious circle 


41. If the Capital is merely to be repaired, life in the centre will get 
more difficult, however efficient such repair work is. Before long, the 
main arteries of the City, i.e Patissia, Venizelou, Staidum and Academy 
Avenues, and other main axes, will no longer be able to cope with traffic, 
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just as old Athens is unable to do at the present. We shall simply have a 
recurrence of the evil which happened a hundred years ago. 


42. Ido not mean by this that no new streets should be made in Athens. 
To say that would be an error and contrary to our purpose. It may be 
necessary to make new streets, but such an operation should come as a 
result of an overall conception for a solution of our problem and not 
viewed as something self-contained since otherwise it would defeat the 
very purpose it was intended to achieve. In other words, result in heavier 
traffic at central points and provoke faster congestion in the city such as 
would cost both the national economy and private economy vast sums of 


money. 


43. If we analyse the problems facing our City paying due regard to the 
risks we shall run if we persist in our present course, we shall find that 
our two major problems are as follows: 


a. The centre of the city suffers from congestion 
b. The perimeter suffers from anaemia. 


44. It is now too late to rescue the centre. Besides it is now out of 
touch with the times. It would be the same thing if the residents of 
Athenians in the year 1830, when the Capital was transferred to Athens, 
had attempted to build the new centre required by their Capital within 
the then existing town: a town which, if it were to save itself, could 

not be turned into the centre of the Capital. Thus though the Capital was 
transferred to Athens it was constructed outside the Athens of the time, 
in the area between Omonia and Syntagma. 


45. Thus if we wish to save our City, we should let the centre break out 
in one direction so that the Capital no longer grows in concentric circles. 
If the centre moves in a certain direction then the City too will gradually 
become shifted. If later the centre continues to extend in the same direc- 
tion, then again the City will move parallelto it. Thus by degrees the 
static city of the past will be converted into the dynamic city of the future, 
into a Dynapolis. The extension of the city in one single direction would 
permit the unobstructed extension of the centre and a constant correspon- 
dence between the various districts of the city and the centre of it. 


46. This Dynapolis, which is gradually developing from theory to practice 
and is being applied in various cases, is based on the basic principles of 


Ekistics which require: 


a. Singleness of purpose in our effort to synthesise political, 
administrative, technical, architectural, aesthetic and 
cultural problems. 
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A hierarchy of functions, expressed by a gradual 
passage from the house which serves just one family, 
to a small neighbourhood, a larger neighbourhood, a 
small community, a larger community and to the 
supercommunity of a large city. 


c. Freedom for a dynamic development in time, in 
the fourth dimension, and 


d. The construction of a city on all necessary scale, 
the scale of man to begin with, the scale of the 
motor-car, of the airplane and even of the rocket. 


47. What we see happening in Athens today is precisely what happens in 
other large cities. The city is growing steadily to such an extent that the 
fourth dimension, that of time, acquires considerable importance, in- 
fluencing the development of our future city as a dynamic city. To appre- 
ciate the full importance of this we need only note that according to the 
latest statistics, during every hour of every 24-hour period that passes, 
the Capital grows by 3 dwellings, i.e. 2.4 new dwellings and 0. 6 additions 
to old ones (expressed in terms of volume of new buildings) or by 700 m3 
added to the building wealth. In terms of an 8-hour working day this in- 
crease in three times as large. In other words, during every working hour 
Athens grows by 9 dwellings. If we now base our calculations on the 
statistics of the Capital area as a whole, not of Athens alone, we find that 
18 houses are added during every working hour. 


48. We are living ina historic period. Following in the footsteps of the 
Athenians of 1830 who decided to leave Athens within the walls alone and to 
build a new Athens outside these walls, we should now treat the city in the 
same way. We should leave the present Athens alone and stop slicing it 
up and ruining it by adding more and more functions which cause a steady 
growth of traffic. The city will have an increasing column of traffic any- 
way and so it stands in need of repair work and opening up of streets in 
any case. But do not let us bring more functions to the centre. 


49. Our concept of the capital involves a new centre to be located in the 
Athens plain outside the built-up areas since the plain continues to be the 
centre of gravity of the present Capital. This new centre must be located 
in some open space such as can only be found north of the Capital, near 
Menidi and the Tatoi airfield. That is where we should build a new centre 
and make arrangements for a new expansion of our City. We should thus 
be able to create outside Athens our Capital of the future, the dynamic 
city we need so badly. 
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50. If the solution we now propose is adopted, if we would ease the con- 
gestion in the Capital and if a new centre is created outside the city limits, 
then we shall be able to develop new quarters close to and on both sides 

of it, thereby relieving the strains and stressed from which the present 
centre suffers. This will enable us to save us the physical landscape with 
greater ease. As this will not however be enough, more specific mea- 
sures will have to be taken. 


51. Round every one of our hills and mountains we should lay out 
immediately a ring artery to mark the limit up to which building should 

be permitted. Any persons owning property beyond that limit should 
prove such ownership now and not 10 or 20 years from now by which time 
they will have gradually trespassed on the tand, as usually happens in such 
cases. Such ring arteries round the hills and mountains must be surveyed 
and laid out both for reasons of transport and for the sake of protecting 
the landscape. These roads should consist of three ingredients, namely, 
a road in one direction at one level, a second road leading in a different 
direction at another level and a circular moat intended to collect the 
rainwater and save the Capital from flooding. 


52. It would not however be enough to preserve our hills and mountains. 
We must also rescue our coasts. To do this it will be necessary for the 
Government scheme, which it has been decided to implement all the way 
from the Piraeus Peninsula to Varkiza, to be extended to practically the 
entire length of the Attica coastline. The scheme already carried out to 
Varkiza is intended to meet transport and tourist requirements, but 
should above all serve the needs of the population of the plain by pro- 
viding an outlet to the coast for all social classes whatever the financial 
means at their disposal and to all the inhabitants of the Capital irre- 
spective of age. This effort should be enlarged to cover the whole of 
Attica. To achieve this successfully we must even at this stage lay out 
a ring road round Attica, though the actual construction of it would have 
to take place much later 


53. Moreover, we should safeguard not only our natural but also our 

historic landscape. We should try to safeguard all our archaeological 
sites in the plain by marking off their boundaries and laying down the 

policy to be followed in each case. 


54. The historic landscape round the Akropolis is of particular impor- 
tance. In this case there is a series of problems to which we should 
address ourselves so that a timely decision may be taken. Maybe it will 
be necessary to preserve a large section of the Plaka, particularly the 
better part of it, as a built-up area the way it is today, so as to provide 
the right standard of comparison with the Akropolis, for the ancient city 
was built on much the same scale as the Plaka. This would also provide 
a picture of old Athens and not only of ancient Athens. In such a case 
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special regulations would have to be derived to preserve this part of Athens. 
It might perhaps be advisable for it to be acquired by the State but to remain 
in the hands of private citizens who could have the right to repair the houses 
but not to demolish them or change their purpose. They would have to keep 
them up in the same spirit and use them for dwelling purposes by paying a 
small rent. In this way the whole of this section of Plaka would form an 
Athenian museum and a necessary aesthetic support for Athens. 


55. It would not be enough to see to it that the Capital acquires the large 
lungs it needs. It is our duty to create other smaller lungs as well all over 
the Capital. Old Athens had such open spaces but they have now disappeared 
in the wake of new extensions. It is necessary to create lungs while there 
are large estates still remaining in non-residential sections of the plain. 
For such spaces we could lay down that 25% thereof must be set aside for 
lungs and another 25% for the transport network. In this way in every sec- 
tion in which the town plan becomes extended, we would reserve an area 
which would belong to the puwblic. 


56. In this way the Capital would get the lungs it needs in order to function. 
For such lungs can prove truly useful only when the green space which is 
available forms part of an entire network of green, that is to say when a 
man setting out from his house in a small street lined with trees can pro- 
ceed to a local square, thence to a larger square and finally get to a park. 
If one had to walk for half an hour in the dust through heavy traffic to get 

to a park and breathe all that dust again on his way back, then such larger 
lungs would be of no avail. It is only if we manage to build up a complete 
network of green, that we would be able to provide Athens with the lungs 

it needs, and help it and its population to breathe freely. 


57. Let us now examine the problem of how to save the Capital from con- 
gestion. To do this we must create a new centre and new axes. All new 
large installations, for which there is no room in Athens and Piraeus, 
must be moved outside these two cities. Simultaneously we must try to 
achieve a development of all new settlements in the same direction. 


58. One of these axes should start from the coast and proceed north 
across the plain in order to link the Capital with the whole of North 
Greece. This is an indispensable axis which is now missing from the 
plain. There is only one route for this axis and that is the route along 
the Kiphissos. The Kiphossos is the natural axis of the west section of 
the plain between the Acropolis-Turcovounia backbone and Mt. Aegaleo. 
At the same time, it is the largest axis of the plain as a whole. This is 
an important axis, which must be constructed. Fortunately, there is 
still time to dothis. The axis should be sufficiently wide to meet the 
requirements of all types of transport. Namely, slow traffic (e.g. horse- 
carts if still in existence) fast moving traffic across the plain, and very 
fast traffic which will link the Piraeus and the coastal zone, on the one 
hand, and North Greece on the other. Room should be provided along this 
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axis for a railway line to laidinatrench. Fast moving trains on this line 
would connect all the sections of the plain between them and might one day 
also link the plain to its northern suburbs. The line could then be extend- 
ed to Boetia and perhaps even as far as Chalkis. This is the main axis 


which we should construct. 


59. There is however yet another great axis which runs perpendicularly 
to the one referred to above. It is the axis which will link the rest of 
Greece, Western Greece and the Peloponnese, to the plain of Athens 

and then to the rest of Attica as far as Sounium. This axis can only be 
driven across: the northern section of the Eleusis plain so as to secure 

a good route for fast moving vehicular traffic. From there it can be 
continued north of Mt. Aegaleo, through the pass between Mt. Aegaleo and 
Mt. Parnes, and turning perpendicularly to the other great axis, can run 
between Marousi and Kiphissia and between Mt. Pentelicon and Mt. Hymet- 
tus ending at Sounium acgoss the Mesogeia area. 


60. Thanks to these great axes we can achieve a complete traffic decon- 
gestion of the Capital. So whoever wished to move along the plain, would 
proceed perpendicularly on the first axis coming from Kallithea or Athens, 
Kiphissia or Piraeus, Aegaleo or the other settlements, and continue his 
journeyon this great north to south axis. Inthis way we should not all have 
a need to cross Athens through the narrow gap between the Acropolisand 
Lycabettus, which responsible for all our present problems. On the con- 
trary, we would tend to avoid this gap and get out on the great axis. Again 
whoever wished to get to the southern suburbs of Athens, would move on 
the second great axis and then continue on the long coastal road. This 
demonstrated the need for a long coastal road which would start from 
Piraeus, would cut across the Pirakki peninsula perpendicularly (possibly 
one day by means of a tunnel) and would then push on to Vouliagmeni and 
Sounium These two roads in the form of a cross inside the plain to- 
gether with the long coastal road would thus form our main network of 
axes. Our main inner roads would of course continue to be the existing 
Syngros, Kiphissia, Piraeus and Patissia axes, which we should repair 


to the utmost 


61 This system would be supplements by ring roads round the hills and 
mountains. Mt. Hymettus needs a ring road for purely transport reasons 
unconnected with those relating to the preservation of the landscape. The 
same applies to Mt. Pentelicon, Mt. Aegaleo and Mt. Parnes, as well as 
to Turcovounia. In this manner, traffic would flow, on the one hand, 

towards the central points of the landscape, and on the other, towards the 
outskirts of the mountains and hills, thereby avoiding the congested areas 


in the plain. 
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62. With specific reference to making new streets, it should be em- 
phasised that if we mean to succeed, such work should fulfill the follow- 


ing conditions: 


a. It should be necessitated by a study of 


the plan of the Capital: 


b. it should be designed to meet certain 


definite transport requirements; 


c. it should be studied in all its financial 


implications; 


d. it should contribute to the decongestion 


of the centre and the reinvigoration of 


the quarters of the city, an 
e. it should be studied on a comparative 
basis. This because we run a serious 


risk lest, if such streets are made in 
the wrong places, the landscape and 
our archaelogical sites will be ruined 
by a new transport network built ona 
different scale from that of the scenery 


and the ancient monuments. 


63. In view of recent plans to make new streets and of the small space 
which they involve inside the plain as a whole, which is effectively our 
real Capital, one cannot help wondering whether any problems will be 
solved by such minor surgical operations in the absence of an overall 
approac h to the question. The answer is a catevorical NO. We cannot 
solve our traffic problems if we confine them to the narrow area between 
the Acropolisand Lycabettus, that is to say the Athens of a hundred years 
We can only solve our problems if we view the Capital as a whole 


ago. 


with its serious traffic difficulties and the need to build new great arter- 
ies. Then and only then would it be proper to speak of the minor work of 


making new streets. 


64 Next to the problem of the great inland arteries, we should also 


consider our sea communications, and in particular our harbour. 


65. Before long, may be in 10 or 20 years' time (or even in 5 years' time 
so far as passenger steamers are concerned) the Piraeus harbour, plus 


Keratsini to which the present harbour extends, will be far from adequate. 
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So we must at this stage consider the question of the future harbour of the 
Capital. There are two possibilities: one is to use Phaleron Bay and the 
other to use the large Eleusis Bay. From the technical point of view, 
either of these two bays could be turned into harbours though. Phaleron 
Bay would have the advantage of larger protective works than Eleusis Bay. 


66. It should be made clear at the outset that if Phaleron Bay were to be 
used as a harbour, a large centralarea of the Capital, a natural lung and 
a natural outlet to the sea would be ruined for ever. Ail the present sea- 
side settlements, namely Piraiki, Old and New Phaleron, Kallithea and 
Djidjifies, would undergo a complete change. Instead of being residential 
district they would have to be converted into warehouse and industrial 
areas. At a considerable distance from the sea all dwelling houses would 
have to be turned into harbour installations. This would cause ruintoa 
considerable amount of building wealth and also bring ruin to the thousands 
of people who for decades have been investing their savings to build houses 
near the shore. All the municipalities and communities lying on the way 
to the sea would have to go, their existing works and installations would 
be a total loss and the area as it is at present would be wrecked. 


67. Thus the only course openis to turn Eleusis Bay into a harbour for 
Athens. That is where we can build up a well-organised industry (a large 
part of it has already moved there) and healthy settlements against a green 
setting free from industrial fumes, particularly in the upper part of the 
plain. The harbour and the industrial plants could easily be linked with 
the whole of Greece since all the roads leading away from the harbour 
would meet the national East-West axis or the Northern axis. 


68. The Piraeus harbour could then be retained for passenger traffic 
and partly as a commercial harbour though Eleusis would be the main 
trading and industrial harbour. 


69. The solution of this major problem is obstructed by the dearth of 

cheap land. If we make up our mind to decongest the plain, to devise the 
right kind of programmes for the development of the harbour and industry 
at Eleusis, the right kind of programmes for the development of the other 
sections of the Athens plain, e.g.the northern sections which are still 

free, and the right kind of programme for the development of the Mesogeion 
area, then we shall be able to overcome the lack of cheap land go forward 
with the provisgon of cheap shelter 
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70. It is high time the State took the initiative in this sector instead of 
allowing extensions to be carried out by people who exploit the masses 

by selling land at exorbitant prices and who grow rich by not paying taxes. 
The time is ripe for a definite programme which would enable us to build 
new residential quarters for Athens, the new residential quarters of the 
greater Capital. The main quarters should be: 


a. The Eleusis plain 
b. The northsection of the Attic plain 


c. The mesogeion area. 


71. The centre of the Capital will unavoidably move. The ideal new site 
for it would be at the intersection of the two projected national axes. At 
such a place the new Centre would be close to those who come from the 
north, the south, the east and the west. It would become the real centre 
of the country, because virtually no such centre exists at the moment 
when one has to hunt for it in old quarters and narrow streets and to track 
it down on the upper floors of trading establishments, if indeed one ever 
finds it. 


72. The proposed centre would be established on the axis marked on the 
plan along the Kiphissos. There would be room for steady expansion to 
the north for many years, even centuries, to come. These northerly ex- 
tensions would contain without any obstruction such new functions as come 
to be needed. It could also be extended to the south along a narrow strip, 
always along the Kiphissos, by the addition of certain functions of direct 
service to the population of Athens-Piraeus ekistic complex. 


73. We should thus arrange the Capital into fourteen areas of habitation, 
employment and recreation. To these would be added eight special areas 
already referred to: Mt. Parnes in area A, Mt. Pentelicon in area B, 
Mt. Aegaleo in area C, Mt. Hymettus in area D, all of the coast in area 
E, the Turcovounia group of hills in area F, Lycabettus in area G, and 


the Acropolisin area H. 


74. When it is considered that the Capital today has a population of about 
2,000,000, that this figure may go up to between 4;and 6 million and that 
by the year 2000 the population may rise to 7,000,000 if the present rate 
of growth is maintained; we should reckon that these communities will one 
day have an average population of between 400,000 and 500,000 each. In 
other words each of these areas would be the size of a whole city like 
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Salonica or Piraeus. Each area should therefore have a centre of its own 
and should be subdivided into smaller districts down to small neighbour- 


hoods. 


75. If we are to build the right sort of Capital, we must look far ahead 
and we must draw up both a programme anda plan. Unless we look far 
ahead, we shall be unable to understand anything: the situation will get out 
out of control. Unless we prepare a programme, we shall be unable to 
direct our activities properly. Unless we draw up a plan we shall be 
inable to see clearly how we can give definite spatial expression to our 


ictivities. 


76. If we are to be consistent with what has been set forth above, we 

should look far ahead, we should draw up a programme for the next 40 
years, and should visualize what Athens is going to be like in the year 
2000 A. D. 


77. Such a programme can be divided into four separate 10-year parts 
to enable us to achieve our purpose. Each ten-year programme should 
be worked out before its period starts, but we must at this stage elaborate 


the general structure of this programme. 


78. The 1961-1970 ten-year period will be the period of consolidation 

of the programme. By 1970 the Capital may already have a different 
look, it may already have acquired its great axes, a nucleus of its admin- 
istrative centre and new districts which will spring up at all points with 
shelter for the people and new installations. 


79. Between 1971 and 1980 this skeletal structure may have been 
rounded off so that by 1980 Athens may have already solved all its 


present acute problems. 


80. After that another two decades will be left, from 1981 to 1990 and 
from 1991 to 2000 during which the Capital will take final shape and be- 
come a real Capital of the Country. 
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8] We must not think that these periods are so far off. We have to 
remember that the average span of life in Greece is 65 years. In other 
words, in ten years' time (thanks to improvements in living conditions 
and considering that the average length of life is greater in Athens) 

6/7 of the present population of the Capital will still be alive. In 20 
years time 5/7,i.e. 70%, will still be alive, in 30 years' time 4/7, 

and in the year 2000 3/7 or 40%, that is to say almost half the present 


population of Athens, will still be alive 


82. When we realise that in 10 years tine 6 out of every seven present 
inhabitants will still be alive to see a very different Capital, and that in 
20 years time 70 out of 100 people living there today will see it com- 
pletely rounded off, we can easily realise how important and urgent it 


is for us to carry out this task 


83. Let us not forget that in 21 years' time the Capital will have doubl« 
the present population (at an annual rate of growth of 3. 4%) and that this 
means the number of dwelling houses will also be doubled. Furthermore 
a good many other existing buildings will have been rebuilt or renovated 
(public buildings, commercial and industrial establishments). It can be 
calculated that 2/3 of the dwellings in the Capital in 20 years' time will 
inevitably be new. It depends on us whether these will be the right or 


the wrong kind of buildings in the right or the wrong place. 


84. Let us look more closely at the financial aspect, that is to say the 
increase in income. An increase in income can only be achieved by 
raising productivity and this can be achieved through better organisation 


We cannot expect to discover, at least during the next decades or so 


new sources of wealth. We should rely not on miracles but on hard 
work. By this I do not mean that we should work longer hours or that 
we should work harder than we are doing now. The only solution is that 
we should work more efficiently to raise productivity. To do this we 
must try to organise our lives and our country more efficiently. To 


achieve this we must in turn organise our Capital, the brain which is 
to control everything else. We should set the example by making the 


Capital a symbol and a centre which the country will look up to 


85. We should not lose sight of the fact that a very high percentage of 
our national income (roughly a quarter if we take account of primary 
production, or as much as third if we exclude this) is produced within 
Athens, and that unless we organise the Capital more efficiently, we 
risk wrecking our greater investments of wealth and the increase of our 


national income 
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86. At the present moment the plans for the development of the country 
provide for a 60% increase in the national income. Let us assume that 
this will actually be the case. And let us further assume that in future 
this rate of increase will be even higher. Still the fact remains that in 

30 or 40 years time Athens cannot possibly have an income higher than 
that now enjoyed by Milan, Rome or other cities of the same size. 

Hence Athens will be unable to spend more than these cities are able to 
spend on reconstruction. We should not therefore anticipate any miracles 
or revolutionary changes. 


87. The main features of this new Capital will be as follows: 


88. First, it will have a better climate. For if we preserve our moun- 
tains, plant our hills with trees, conserve whatever green spaces we now 
have and create fresh such spaces according to a definite plan, we shall 
positively improve the climate of Athens. 


89. Next, we shall have a much more beautiful Capital surrounded by 
belts of green. In whichever direction we turn our glance we shall see 
beautiful scenery and our archaeological sites properly maintained. 


90. Life in the new Capital will be much more attractive. We shall 
know what district it is we reside in and we shall be able to arrange for 
our movements to be confined within the districts near and to avoid 
having to cross great distances. 


91. We may be residing in the Eleusis plain, in the Mesogeion district 
or even at the approaches of Mt. Parnes, but we shall easily be able to 
send our children to the great cultural centre which will have been 
created inside the Capital along the Kiphissos. For they will be able 
to arrive at their destination in a very short time over a vertical 
artery running along the Kishissos by electric train, trolley-bus, 
steam-driven transport or hovercraft. 
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92. Each area will have its own commercial centre and be subdivided 
into smaller communities. In the centre of each area there will be a 
business and administrative complex of multi-storey buildings surround- 
ed by hotels and some multi-storey blocks of flats. These buildings will 
be occupied by small families; for the most part new families without 
children, elderly people whose children have left to form families of 
their own, other elderly people, bachelors and lastly, students. 


93. However, families with children will tend to reside outside these 
central zones in dwelling houses with gardens organised in modern 
communities. In the heart of such communities there will be schools, 
churches, playgrounds and parks. People will be able to walk to all 
these centres without coming across any cars since we shall have built 
human communities. These communities will be properly organised 
and will have all the State and public utility buildings they need. 


94. From all the areas of this new Capital one will be able to move 
easily towards the great national parks of Mt. Hymettus, Mt. Pentelicon, 
Mt. Parnes and Mt. Aegaleo with their summer resorts and recreational 
grounds of every kind. It will also be easy to reach the various Attic 
beaches which will be organised in such a way as to enable everybody 


to come to them and enjoy the sea and the landscape 


95. Our big harbour will be at Eleusis That is where our industries 
will also be located, modernised industries which will not stifle us with 
any fumes. The passenger traffic harbour will be in Piraeus. Our 

large airport will continue to be at Hellenico or may have to move further 
away. This will depend on the technical developments in the manufacture 
of aircraft. This problem can preoccupy us when the time come: We 
cannot provide an answer now since we cannot tell exactly what progress 
is likely to be made in aircraft manufacture. The question is whether 

we shall need long runways or whether we shall be successful in our 
efforts to produce aircraft of vertical landing and take-off. In the latter 
case we should anticipate the construction of a much greater number of 
airports: the revival of an airfield on the north section of the plain, close 
to the existing Tatoi airfield, the present airport of Hellenico, much 
smaller than now and another two airfields, one at Eleusis and the other 
in the Mesogeion district Conversely, if future aircraft require longer 
find it necessary to build an airport even further away 


+ 
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runways, we may 


from Athens. 
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96. The great roads which will cross Athens will be laid out at a lower 
level than the surrounding area to enable all other roads to pass over 
them without intersecting them and without accidents. In other words 

we shall have a high speed road network in deep trenches and a low speed 


surface road network 


97. All the communities which will have been established in Athens will 
be designed to the human scale. People will again be able to move freely 
in these communities, whether they are residential communities or sec- 


tors with special functions. 
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Abstracted from !Interim Report 

of Charles Abrams, United Nations 
Technical Assistance Expert to the 
Government of Ireland and the Muni- 
cipal Corporation of Dublin" 156 
pages. November 1960 


THE REDEVELOPMENT OF DUBLIN 





Charles Abrams 


1. Charles Abrams has served as an United Nations expert to Ghana, 
Pakistan and Turkey and has taken part in the United Nations Regional 
Seminars on Regional Planning and Housing. This is the first report 
on his most recent assignment to Dublin. He will be returning in 1961 
for further study 

2. The Purpose of the Mission. The Municipal Corporation of Dublin 
is carrying out an extensive program of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal in the central areas of the City of Dublin. Up toa few years ago, 
the program consisted mainly of closing slum property in these areas 
and rehousing the residents in new housing schemes on the periphery of 
the City. A new phase of the program has now got under way involving 





the clearing of slum areas and re-developing the cleared sites for the 
same population. Experience to date shows this process to be a costly 
one as redevelopment has consisted almost entirely of public housing for 
low-income families, whose rent-paying capacity is such that the cost 
of redeveloping central sites in this way has thrown a heavy burden on 
the Government and the City Corporation 


3. The Government proposed that the expert examine the feasibility of 
redeveloping cleared central areas with a view to making the process 
more economic and to reduce the burden on public funds such as by 
mixed development of residential, commercial and industrial enterprises 
This would involve examination of the possibilities of attracting such 
enterprises to these areas and of so designing redevelopment projects 

as to bring about an economic and balanced use of the available land 


4. The Government also wanted guidance in particular on the following 


aspects of urban renewal 


a. Land uses, based on the economic development program 
for the City, indicating locations for different enterprises 
such as public and private housing, shops, office buildings, 
hotels and light industries; 
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> The kinds of investments that should be made to attract busine 


ss 
es and industry, including any facilities that should be provided; 


c. A financial plan necessary for the proposed redevelopment; 


[The procedures to be adopted to ensure co-ordination of public 


and private interests and uses 

5. Upon my arrival in Dublin and at my first conference with Mr. Ruadhri 
O'Brolchain (Acting City Manager of the Dublin Corporation in the absence 
of the City Manager), and Michael O'Brien, city planning officer, the sub- 
ject matter of my mission was soon placed in a more comprehensive focus. 
What Dublin could or could not do in its planning and urban development was 
harnessed to planning and housing laws with express powers and limitations 
Thus Mr. O'Brolchain felt that these four questions were really an insep- 
arable part of the questions originally assigned, I tried within the limit- 


ations of time to cover these four, which follow 


a. City Development, i.e. was it desirable for the city to acquire 





property under its present power to clear slums and develop 


it for business purposes 


b. Town Planning, i.e. did the Town Planning Act need amendment 





or repeal so as to authorize the improvement of Ireland's 


cities by more comprehensive devices 


c. The Housing Estate now consisted of more than 40,000 houses 





in the City of Dublin, many of which were built on Dublin's 


perimeter Should such housing continue to be built there or 


nearer the city's center? Should industry be included in such 
developments, and what general recommendations might help 


improve the housing program ? 


1 The City Estate The Ccrporation of Dublin owned considerable 





land leased to others What should be done with such expiring 


leaseholds for the public's best interests ? 


6 The Historical Background Four main themes have colored Ireland's 





social, political and economic horizons 
a land and landlordism 


b a long struggle for independence from England, won by the efforts 


of the generation still living 


c a continuing emigration and, despite a high birth rate, a 


population decline; 
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d. slums and poverty 


Against the background of these themes a fifth has now asserted itself, 
i.e, the pressure of industrialization. This is confronting existing 

social, economic and physical patterns, pressing for a reorientation of 
objectives anda redirection of outlook toward the future and its broader 


horizons 


7. The Ireland of 1960, now feeling the quickening pulsations of indus- 
trialization, is a nation of 3 million people, in contrast to the 8 millions 
it had in 1841. Although the Republic's emigration rate has been reduced 
from the record 1957 level of 60,000 to an estimated 40,000, it has 
failed, de-pite its high natural population increase, to reverse its popu- 
lation decline While agriculture engages about two out of five of its 
working people, it accounted for less than 29% of its 1956 national in- 
come. Average income per head in Ireland was about half of Denmark's 
and Britain's in that year, a third of Canada's and a fifth of that in the 
United States Emigration and depopulation have been affecting the 
country and low comparative income continues responsible for the 
population outflow that still persists. Despite emigration (and probably 
one of its causes) there has been a high rate of post-war unemployment, 
which has varied from 10. 6% of the insured non-agricultural population 
in 1946 to 6. 8% in 1955, 7.7% in 1956 and 9. 2% in 1957. In face of 
heavy in-migration from rural areas to its cities, underemployment 
continues onthe land. Ireland's real national income rose by only 8% 
between 1949 and 1956 while Britain's in the same period rose by 21%, 
and Western Europe as a whole rose by 40%. If the definition of an 
"underdeveloped area'' is governed by per capita income below $500, 
Ireland falls within the classification 


8. Yet Ireland is far from underdeveloped in the many characteristics 
generally linked to underdeveloped areas. Its standards of administra- 
tion are good compared to those of many other countries in the developing 
world. It has a highly advanced international system of air transport. 

Its electric power network reaches into every section of the country. Its 
hospital accommodations are good. Its people are educated at levels of 
Northern European standards and it turns out more university graduates 
per thousand people than Great Britain. In relation to its urban popula- 


tion, it has one of the largest publiclv-assisted housing programs in the 
world -- a third of its capital budget being devoted to housing. It has 


gone far to eliminate the slums and overcrowding which were the stubborn 
blemishes of an earlier period. Unlike most other underdeveloped coun- 
tries it has a construction industry fully advanced both in skills and 
materials manufacture; it has a number of savings and loan associatioiis 
and a highly developed private mortgage system benefitting from long 
amortization periods and relatively low interest rates. 
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g The effort to halt emigration is now underlining Ireland's national 
policy. Its cities, it is felt, must now be more speedily harnessed to 
industry, and domestic opportunities must be provided at standards 

more nearly competitive with Britain's [he frontier, in other words, 
must be the cities within the Republic itself To meet the new objective, 
Ireland has recently embarked upon a major program to encourage in- 
dustrial investment within its own border A ten-year remission of 
taxation is being given on profits earned from exports, which has helped 
double their value in the last three years So too, extensive subsidies are 


being given for land acquisition, factory construction and land purchase, 
and an industry on a new factory site pays only a third of rates* for seven 
years These aids have helped speed industrial development and building 
so that some thirty factories were built in 1959 compared to twelve in 1958, 
Thanks to such policies, unemployment has been cut to less than 20,000 


and national income has been stepped up by an estimated two to three per 
cent 
10. Upto now, capital investment has been dominated primarily by the 


public sector, which has represented rnore than half the net domestic 
capital formation. Such investment has consisted of two main parts -- 

i.e. , one devoted to propping up and stimulating industrial investment, the 
other dedicated to social needs, particularly housing, hospitals and schools. 
But the relatively small growth in real national income (only a quarter 
above the 1938 level), and the failure of domestic savings to expand sub- 
stantially, have led some of its economists to conclude that the outlay for 
social investment is still too large and should be trimmed and be added to 
the industrial sector. One place to cut public outlay, it is argued, should 
be housing, particularly since overcrowding and shortage have now been 


measurably eased 





ll [The Impact of Industrialization upon Urbanization In this new context, 
Ireland's cities (particularly Dublin, with a population of 550,000, Cork 
with its 115 to 120,000 and Limerick with its 50,000) will have to play a 

new and important role. As the move toward industrialization is reflected 


in factories, purchasing power, trade and jobs, the cities are bound to 

feel the impact of the changes The city which will be most affected will 
be Dublin, which not only holds a sixth of the nation's population but is 

its capital, the center of trade, the hub of transport, public administration, 


manufacture, finance and tourism 


12 Dublin today is a palimpsest of old and new, of decline and progress, 
charm and blight, of green areas and gray Time's patina blankets both 
its historic structures and its decaying ones. Its stubbornly surviving 


mementoes of hardship and slum life are relieved by the presence of sea 
and rolling terrain and ina 15 to 20-minute drive, one reaches the open 


spaces, farms and granite-domed hills which surround it. 


Local Taxes 
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13. Traffic and Parking. The situation in Dublin looms as particularly 
troublesome for in the decade following 1948, the number of moving 
vehicles of all classes registered in the city and county more than doub- 
led. Registration figures in 1970 are estimated about 2. 3 times the 
1958 figures. Each 1% rise in real income brought a 6. 6% increase in 
the number of cars and motorcycles. Already the stopped time during 
the evening peak hours averages 31% of the journey home. While cars 
still move, the arteries built for the horse and carriage can no longer 
serve the swelling tide of motor traffic. A city's program depends on 
its transport to make materials and markets more accessible. 





14. Objectives for Planning in Dublin 





a. To grow with the national growth in industry and population 
and serve their needs. 


b. To be attractive and efficient as a center of living, industry 
and trade. 


c. To have functioning suburban areas that are at least partly 
self-contained in residence, community facilities, and recrea- 
tion. 


d. A convenient journey to work -- the need for an industrial 
location policy. 


e. Aclimate favorable to investment -- not only attractive and 
profitable but safe in the long run. 


f. Greater freedom of choice as to where and how people want to 
live. 


g. Preservation of historic sites. 
h. A more efficient building and materials industry. 


15. Fulfilling the Objectives. The public sector of enterprise should 
compile an inventory of its tools and use them. Essentially, these 

tools when properly employed shape the ''Master Plan'"' and move it from 
rhetoric into form and structure. The ''Master Plan" today evolves 
mainly out of the pool of public activities and policies. Much of what 

the private sector builds is the induced or controlled residuum. If this 
is understood, if public policies are employed strategically and improve- 
ments built for their maximum influence and timed in practical stages, 
the ''Master Plan" is then pointed toward fulfullment. 





16. With its over-all objectives in view, therefore, Dublin and the 
Government can proceed to the following: 
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a. a scheme for building essential roads and widening of streets; 
b. a scheme for parking lots; 
c. a reasonable zoning scheme; 
d. a scheme for billboard control; 
e. an improved building code regulating new contruction; 


f. an improved law governing the maintenance and repair of 


existing buildings; 


g. a reserve land program encompassing the land needed for future 
housing and incidental facilities; 


h. a scheme for acquiring land for urban renewal through private 


and public investment; 
i. a better scheme for regional planning and control; 
j. a scheme for recreational playground areas; 
k. an improved land acquisition procedure; 
l. a housing program to conform to a revised housing policy; 
m. a policy governing the City Estate; 


n. anew planning statute the aim of which is to enable and 
facilitate the initiation and fulfillment of the above; 


o. a scheme for the preservation of historic sites; 
p. a policy on industrial location. 


17. An Urban Renewal Program. The addition of an urban renewal pro- 
gram would go far toward attaining many of the public objectives. I shall 
therefore proceed to the task of examining the ''feasibility'' of redevelop- 
ing cleared central areas with a view of making the process more economic 
and to reduce the burden on public funds, such as by mixed development of 
residential, commercial, and industrial enterprises. Involved here is the 
question faced by other countries in Europe of modifying slum clearance 
and public housing programs so that they embrace more practical and more 
comprehensive goals. Some like Ireland are approaching the final stages of 
their workers housing programs. Others (including Ireland) see slums and 
blight surviving even after the completion of their housing programs. Still 
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other countries now look to private investment for more comprehensive 
area improvement, and urban renewal, ‘or urban redevelopment, are the 
new devices upon which they are pinning their hopes. An urban renewal 
program encompasses: 


a. the replanning and redevelopment of land for its most useful 
purposes; 


b. the authorized use of compulsory purchase powers to fulfill 
these purposes; 


c. the invitation to private enterprise to join in the venture as 
an incident of the main public purpose; 


d. the use of subsidies where necessary to stimulate or lubricate 
the undertaking. 


18. There is no doubt as to urban renewal's "feasibility" in urban Ire- 
land generally and in Dublin particularly. It is manifest that the city's 
older areas desperately need improvement and that private as well as 
public operations have a place and function in their restoration. To 
reserve costly central city land exclusively for housing of the working 
classes would be a waste of public moneys. The cost of land in the 
center of the city such as the Denmark-Moore Street area would be up- 
ward of £ 20,000 per acre:* The number of units that could be put on 

an acre is 35-40 or about £5,000 per dwelling assignable to land alone. 
It is clear on its face that land at this cost is not a practical public hous- 
ing site. Even for less strategically-located land within the city, the 
Corporation has been paying an acquisition and development (i. e. 
clearance) cost of as muchas £ 700. The cost is£ 200-300 per cottage 
on perimetric sites. In addition the cost of site works and superstruc- 
ture for a flat are £ 400-£500 dearer than for a cottage. To comprehend 
fully the burden on the public, it should also be noted that public funds 
must be tapped to pay for site acquisition and flat erection for such hous- 
ing programs and that in the fiscal year 1959-60, 83% of the Corporation's 
capital expenditure on all services came from state funds which necessi- 
tated a payment of about 5-3/4% interest for fifty years! Flats rehousing 
overcrowded families received annual state subsidy equal to two-thirds 
of the loan charges (not exceeding £ 2,000), the difference between this 
and the actual cost being borne by the Corporation. Even under the 
higher differential rental arrangement made with tenants, maximum 
rents are far below the economic costs and in 1958-59, the Corpora- 
tion's contribution alone for the purpose was about £700,000. This is 
not to say that there are not some sites in Dublin which can be used for 
public housing, but it is certain that the type of flats built in the Moore- 
Denmark Street, Marlboro Street and public housing. These sites should 
normally have an alternative use suited to their strategic location and 
warranting their high cost. It is one of the purposes of urban renewal to 
identify such uses and by appropriate measure fulfill them. 


* € 1000 = $2700 
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e. It has the many objectionable features of monolithic landlordism 
embracing a whole class of the population; 


f. As the tenant class grows in size it is apt to mature into a strong 
political group which can effectively organize its resistence even 
against a justifiable change in policy. 


23. Some of the projects are too inadequately developed with playgrounds, 
trees and landscaping, churches, clubs, industry and facilities to be 
classed as solvent communities. These projects must be turned into 
liveable communities before the houses are sold. Not only are such 
facilities essential in all projects, but the neighborhoods have to be 

better organized socially -- and the presence of a few rent collectors, 
with nothing more, hardly accomplishes this. Neighborhoods that are 
socially solvent will, in the long run, prove financially solvent as well. 
Concurrently, new projects should be planned with a view of resale; 

land layouts should afford more safety for children with room for shopping 
and for the addition of recreational facilities and amenities as indicated. 
Architecture and plot planning should be improved -- constant improve- 
ments in architecture and planning are being achieved in other countries 
and it is important for the housing department to keep abreast of them. 


24. Rehabilitation of existing property can also find a place in Ireland's 
and in Dublin's housing programs. Very costly remodelling may not 
pay in the long run, as the Georgian houses proved. But some houses 
in the city can probably, with much smaller expenditure, be altered to 
suit single persons, students, small families andthe elderly. There 
are many advantages for the occupant and for the public in such a pro- 
gram, not the least of which is proximity to work and use of existing 
public facilities. I therefore recommend a survey of houses suitable 
for simple alteration and a pilot project to test its feasibility. 


25. Organization for Redevelopment and General Administration. 

The advantage of setting up an independent entity (corporate or unin- 
corporated) is that it assures continuity of operations and freedom from 
pressures, red tape and delays. A good argument could be made for set- 
ting up such an agency to redevelop Dublin and to operate the housing pro- 
gram. The objections to independent boards have been: the inadequacy 
of governmental controls, the lapse of interest when the agency passes 
from the tempo of construction into the routine of management; and the 
lack of coordination with the government and its other agencies. 





26. As matters stand, neither the city manager nor the planning depart- 
ment is constituted to do the enormous amount of work and assume the 
responsibilities involved in such transactions. Conceivably, experienced 
business men might be induced to serve on a board and lend their unpaid 
services to the public. But it is premature to make the precise decision 
until the proposal for the urban renewal program is further advanced and 
until its dimensions are known. Since the central government may be 
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involved in helping to finance the program, it might be consulted too. 
Equally important is the selection of the person or persons to head the 
program and they too might be consulted on the form of the agency. 


27. The problem of selecting personnel is important. Ireland has too 
often had to be dependent on experts from foreign countries for advice, 
and while such persons can be helpfu], their services are too often used 
for short periods only, and they are not always available for the imple- 
mentation. All too frequently, planning bodies find themselves able to 
recruit good people from inside the country for the numerous tasks in- 
volved in city planning, housing, real estate valuation, etc. 


28. For the longer run, an educational program will be needed that is 
geared to the country's future requirements. Training and education are 
presently not adapted tothem. The National University's Department of 
Architecture has no course in planning and there is no link between what 
the school and the city agencies are doing. The department studies and 
plans central area projects as mere exercises and without access to the 
essential data to make them more meaningful for the official bodies. 
Research by the universities and the City department is imperative but 


no outline even exists of the subject matter for useful and essential studies. 


29. A well planned course in city planning and housing is desirable, but 
this entails the availability of jobs; for the students upon completion of 
the courses. This cannot be presently guaranteed except perhaps for a 
few. It would be helpful therefore for one of the universities to add 
planning courses to the architectural curriculum while simultaneously 
having an adult education course for those in collateral fields who wish 
to relate their particular skills to city planning. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment and the Corporation should endeavor to broaden the scope of the 
people already actually involved in the planning and housing operations 
by participating in such courses. 


30. The need for public education in planning and housing is equally 
vital. The Civics Institute of Ireland, which produced the Dublin Civic 
Survey in 1925, is an example of how civic interest in planning was 
stimulated in the past, but no equivalent interest is manifest today. 

The role of a civic organization is needed to bring together the commun- 
ity's responsible leadership; publicize the need for better cities, 
neighborhoods and housing; work with official agencies; keep news- 
papers informed of public problems; arrange forums; cooperate with 
church, business and other organizations; stimulate interest of schools 
and universities in planning; do research; help overcome unauthorized 
or uninformed opposition; and take the leadership on important issues. 
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Abstracted from ''Housing Review'"' 
Volume 10 Number 1, January - 
February 1961 Pages 8-13 


THE DESIGN AND USE OF CENTRAL AREA DWELLINGS 





1. The design of the housing at Gorbals was published in EKISTICS 
Volume 10, Number 57, (July 1960) pages 52-57. The Urban Renewal 
Study Group was set up in Glasgow in 1959 "'to study the social, econo- 
mic and physical problems of present day urban renewal'"'. The mem- 
bers of the section working on this project were Messrs. M. Broady, 
H. Causer, A. Coutts, J. Palmer, R. Simpson, and J. Stabler. 


2. Three years ago the first tenants were beginning to move into the 
first five blocks of new dwelling in Hutchesontown-Gorbals. This first 
part forms a precinct of 96 dwellings, 2 acres in extent. Thirty 
dwellings consisting of maisonetes with 3 or 4 rooms, form a long 4- 
storey block on the north-western side of the precinct. The remaining 
66 dwellings consist of 4 blocks of 1, 3 and 4-roomed flats set on an 
east-west axis, each block 3 storeys high. Gardens are provided for 
the lower-storey maisonettes, and there is also a block of six garages, 


a children's playground, raised lawns and trees 


3. After discussing the design of the houses, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared which was answered by 39 out of the 96 tenants. The survey was 
carried out towards the end of August, 1959. But that time most of the 
tenants had been in their houses for over a year. With three exceptions, 
they had been living in the clearance area for as many as 40 years. The 
demand for these new houses had far exceeded their number, so that it 
had been possible to select the tenants with considerable care, having 
regard to a good record of rent-payment, high house-keeping standards, 
and with a bias in favour of tenants who had been resident in the same 
house for a long period of time. From a management point of view, 
therefore, they are exceptionally good tenants: they are also somewhat 
older and have fewer children than the tenants of new housing estates. 


4. Type of Dwelling. We were surprised to find how comparatively 
insensitive the tenants were to questions of general design. We had 
expected to find a marked preference for flats as against maisonettes 

or vice versa. The allocation of houses was made by ballot, so that 

it was a matter of chance which kind of dwelling a tenant got (except 

for the aged and single persons who were allocated single-room flats) 
But they seem to have readily accepted whichever type of dwelling they 
were allocated and to have counted their own blessings, while attributing 








disadvantages to the other type 
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5. Layout. Criticism was made about the layout of some of the dwellings 
The main point concerned the two blocks of dwellings 'A' and 'E' on the 
plan, which are so designed that some of the living rooms face north and 
also, in the case of block 'E', overlook the main road, Ballater Street. 

If these blocks were turned about (Plan 2), the living rooms would get 
more sunlight and the living rooms of the lower-storey maisonettes 


could give directly on to the gardens 


6. Gardens. There are 19 gardens inthe precinct: 18 of them go with 
the ground-floor maisonettes while the extra one was originally allocated 
to th Parks Department gardener who was living inthe scheme. Only 
thos« . cople who wished to have gardens were allowed to take ground- 
floor maisonettes: those who said they could not attend to them were 
given pper-storey houses. But of the seven people who had gardens 
whom we interviewed, three stated that they did not wish to have them. 
This discrepancy may, of course, be no more than a reflection of the in- 
adequacy of interviewing as a research tool; but an alternative explana- 
tion is that people were prepared to take a garden simply in order to have 





the convenience of a house on the ground floor One tenant, indeed, stated 
that he did not use his garden at all The other six claimed to use them 
for gardening and sitting in, but the fact that most of them were simply 
grass plots suggests that gardening must not be taken to mean'"'cultivation' 


~ 


Ii that is so, the division of each garden by iron-railings is perhaps less 


necessary than if they were being actively cultivated 

7 Thou ch there is not an overwhelming demand from the other tenants 
for garueas -- almost three-quarters of those who had no garden stated 
that they would not have wanted one -- there were nine who would have 


liked one. The demand for facilities to be provided for open-air drying, 
however, is much more wide-spread. In view of the very limited use 
which is made of the gardens for cultivation of flowers or crops, a 
strong case could be made on functional, as well as aesthetic grounds, 
against separating the gardens and in favour of a communal space which 


could be used for clothes drying 


8. The Children's Playground The only major complaints made about 
the aspect of the rooms was on account of the noise coming from the play- 





ground. Six tenants commented unfavourably about this in answer to the 
two general question ''How d'you like it here: does this house suit you?" 
which were put at the beginning of each interview. When asked specifically 
about disturbing noises, 18 made unfavourable comments about the play- 
ground, although 14 considered that the noise was not as bad as it had been 
when the playground was first opened. Nor is noise the only disadvantage 
Eighteen tenants also complained specifically that the children did not 
limit their play to the playground but ran along the gallery of the maison- 
ette block. Tiey were also said to have disturbed flower beds and to have 
bothered tenants for drinks and for the use of their lavatories The in- 
convenience caused in this way is aggravated by the fact that most of the 


children who come to the playground live outside the scheme. 
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The first part of the 
Hutchesontown-Gor- 
bals redevelopment 
scheme to be com- 
pleted, which won the 
Saltire Society award 
for good design of 
local authority dwel- 
lings in Scotland. 
The photograph 
shows part of the 
playground the siting 
of which is discussed 
in this article. 


Block by courtesy of 
Official Architecture 
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9. There is obviously much to be said in favour of providing a children's 
playground in a residential precinct: and however much the residents 
complained about the noise, they did not argue against incorporating 
some kind of playground in the scheme, but only against one so big and 
popularas this. We believe that they are right. The inconvenience and 
yuisance which this kind of playground has caused the tenants argues 
forcibly against its being sited so close to houses, without effective means 
of baffling the noise. It is completely out of proportion to the size of the 
precinct as a whole. In a comparatively enclosed area of this kind, we 
consider that a less ambitious playgroundofsmaller scale and, possibly, 
of different character, would have been more suitable. A simple sand- 
pit, provided with seats for adults, would have been more consistent 

with the residential character of the precinct and might have served as 
an informal meeting place within the area for mothers and small children 


10. A further consideration is raised here as to how the provision of 
amenities of this kind should be phased in areas where they are at present 
inadequate. In the development of new estates, the aim hither-to has been 
to provide facilities as far as possible in time to meet the growing demand 
for the:n. In central area development, where space may be more limited 
and people thicker on the ground, there may be good reason for temporarily 
withholding the erection of a large playground, or for locating it, as was 


possible in this case, on some adjacent open space, away from the houses 


Ll] General Comments The tenant's general approval of the type of 





house they were allocated, of gas against electric heating and cooking, 
and of the aspect of their rooms is a striking contrast to the very fre- 
quent complaints made about houses in Glasgow's new estates This calls 
for some kind of explanation. The tenants' attitude towards their houses 
is no doubt coloured by their attitude towards the locality as a whole, 
which is very favourable They wished to remain in this district, where 
many of them had lived for upwards of 30 years: and they were excited 
about the changes that were being made in it, notably curious about the 
future development plans for the area and proud of their new environment 
to the point of telling five of the interviewers off for sitting on the raised 
grass plots Moreover, unlike the people who have been moved to the new 
estates, they were not confronted with the problem of striking new social 


roots among completely new neighbours in an unfamiliar district 


12. The practice of architecture can perhaps benefit most from sucha 
study if it helps to assess the sensitivity of tenants to various design 
proposals The most important general point that emerges from this 
small-scale inquiry is that the tenants accepted the general character 

of the house and its innovations We would argue, finally, that inquiries 
like this ought to be incorporated into architectural practice in local 
authorities as a matter of course, in order to help the architect to be 


more systematically aware of how his designs work out in practice 
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Abstracted from ''Cahiers du Centre 
Scientifique et Technique du Batiment" 
No. 47, December 1960 - Cahier 377 


OPERATION FIRMINY-VERT 





l. The architects of this large housing project near Paris are A. Sive, 
M. Roux, Ch. Delfante and J. Kling. The land is on the slope of a hill 
southwest of Firminy. The slope is unevenrand studded with old mine 
workings which prohibit heavy construction except to the west of the 
site. 


2. The site houses around 3,000 people on 170,450 sq. ft. in the 
following number of dwellings: 


l room 78 
2 room 187 
3 room 523 
4 room 145 
5 room 

6 room 40 





1,038 


3. Two schools, three creches, a cinema, library, community centre 
and social clubs are also included on the site as well as a large stadium. 
These presumably serve the entire community of Firminy. There are 
also four storeys, a garage for 180 cars and open parking for 592 more. 


4. Most of the structures, on grounds of economy, are 50 storey 
walk-up apartments. There are two elevator apartment slabs and one 18 
storey tower with four 3-room and four - l-room apartments on each 


floor. 


5. It is notable that this large project has taken sedulous care to avoid 
any feeling of oppression -- of "looking like a project'' -- and has treated 
the existing houses with great tact and respect. Though the area is 
clearly shaped by the long swinging linke of the walk-up apartments, 

none of the existing houses look either lost or dwarfed by their own 


neighbours 
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Abstracted from "The Architectural 


Review'' Volume CXXVIII Number 766 
December 1960. Pages 420-423 


LA VALLE DEI TRULLI 





1. Atrullo is a method of construction, not a type of building, nor, 
strictly, anything more particular than a family of architectonic forms. 

As Leonardo Sinisgalli says in his introduction to La Valle dei Trulli 

it can be cubic or parabolic or cylindrical or spheroidal. Costruzione 

a trullo is a technique -- found in various parts of the world at different 
epochs -- in whichthick walls, composed of inner and outer faces of stone 
with earth between, are capped with pseudo-valuts with an inner corbelling 
structure and an outer skin of flat stones laid like tiles, again with earth 





or rubble between. This construction is shown on page379 , one of three 
sketches reproduced herewith from the Italian book just referred to. 


In Italy, trulli dominate the landscape and have created a unique 
townscape most noticeably in the area around Locorotonda, Alberobello 
and Martina Franca, between Bari and Taranto, at the top of the ‘heel' 
of the southern peninsulas There, the system of construction has ela- 
borated into a complete architecture, an unwritten rule-book that gives 


standard plan-types -- square or circular outside, but almost invariably 
a square with apses or alcoves within -- standard sections -- a cistern 
below, a granary above, -- standard elevational treatments -- white- 
washed stone -- standard symbols painted on the outer tiles, standards 


way of attaching one structure to another, so that the way in whicha 
house is related to its outbuildings is the way in which towns build up 


and streetscapes are developed. 


3. Mimmo Castellano, who took the pictures, has been particularly 
praised for the way in which his work brings out the special architectural 
flavour of the trulli. It has also attracted the attention of the Italian 
authorities, but whether in time, or inthe right way, is difficult to say. 

As with such vernaculars, its future is threatened, and the preservation 

of the Rione del Monto is Alberobello, as a national monument is the 

least that any government could do. The structural technique is still used, 
but often to roof buildings that are nothing to do with the vernacular, and 
one hopes that it will not require a natural disaster to revitalize this unique 


architecture. 
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La Valle dei Trulli: General view 
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Abstracted from "International 
Asbestos-cement Review'' Volume 5 
Number 4, October 1960. Pages 28. 33 


RECONSTRUCTED HOUSING IN HELIGOLAND 





1. There is archaeoligical evidence that the island of Heligoland 

was inhabited as long as 4000 years ago. Its history has been varied 
and, due to its position as an outpost of Central Europe, many powers 
engaged in trade and shipping fought for its possession -- a situation 
which the inhabitants knew how to exploit. 


m-« 


and remained a British crown colony until 1890; it was then exchanged 
for Zanzibar, an island off the coast of East Africa, and became part 

of the Germain empire. Already in 1826 a '"'Seebad Helgoland" comipai 
was formed. In April 1953, Heligoland was handed back to the German 
authorities after being used -- even after the war -- as a bombing tarcet 
Every single building had been destroyed and even the topography of tle 
island was altered. In an open competition the architect George Well- 
hausen won first prize with his overall plan and was commissioned to 


2. During the Napoleonic wars, in 1807, it was occupied by England 


design prototype houses which are here illustrated. 


3. Extreme climatic conditions were decisive in the planning of 
Heliogoland and houses were placed close to one another. There are 
only half as many streets as before and no traffic exists on the island 
The building density is necessitated by storms and shortage of space 
The typical section, with staggered two and three storey houses, 
permits light penetration to the back rows. They are all one floor 
higher on the sunny than on the shadded side. The inhabitants depend 
for a living primarily on tourist traffic and rent their houses in the 


summer. This was taken into account in the plans. 
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Air view of Heligoland as reconstructed 
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Abstracted from "The Architects’ 
Journal'' November 10, 1960 

Volume 132, No. 3421. Pages 680-684 
November 24, 1960. Volume 132, 

No. 3423. Pages 765-769 








RADBURN PLANNING: A REASSESSMENT 































2. Elements of Radburn Planning 





road cuts right through 


across roads, 


and not by rule of thumb 





but this is an expensive luxury in terms of land. 


1. Since the origination of the Radburn idea after the First World War 
by a small group named the Regional Planning Association of America, 
including Lewis Mumford, Stuart Chase, Herbert Emerich, Clarence Stein 
and Henry Wright, its principles have been discussed and sometimes ad- 
hered to throughout the world. The Architects' Journal asked the architect 

and sociologist, Paul Ritter to write a series of articles restating the Rad- 

burn proposition, examining how far current derogatory opinions of Radburn 
are attributable to the failure of British examples to fulfil the idea in its 
entirety, and putting forward new evidence which may make us think again. 


a The superblock, a large area (5-150 acres) with a road around 
it from which cul-de-sac service roads feed the interior. No 


b. Within the perimeter a separate system of paths and walks link 
all the dwellings with the places of gathering without cutting 


c. The under-pass: Superblocks are linked by roads and walks 
which go under (or over) roads, whenever they meet. 


d. Roads and parts are designed to fulfill particular functions 


3. The Case Against Radburn Planning; In 1955 Lionel Brett, speaking 
at an Architectural Association symposium on vehicles in housing areas 
said: " everybody knows that this ideal pattern, which isolates the 
neighborhood centre (which is the main traffic generator) from the main 
traffic routes, doesn't work in practice, and that we must still accept the 
older pattern of residential units threaded by traffic routes (suitably safe- 
guarded) rather than by-passed. The same objection applies I believe 

a fortiori to the Radburn idea in regard to the individual housing group. 
American experience has shown that the 'mews" becomes the centre of life 
and fun; its hard surface attracts the children and everybody approaches 
the house that way. Garden gates may be used by afternoon pram-pushers, 


For we must remember 
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that Radburn lay-outs are of their very nature low density, and give us 
no help in that direction. Indeed, I would say that for English conditions, 
the Radburn idea stands condemned for that reason alone, quite apart 
from the lack of privacy in the garden, which I believe to be a basic 
English requirement.'' These opinions of Lionel Brett have been repeat- 
ed by many others. 


4. Isolation of Neighbourhood Centre. .. . "everybody knows that this 

ideal pattern, which isolates the neighbourhood centre (which is the main 

traffic generator) from the main traffic routes, doesn't work in practice" 
This criticism seems to have been made because, in some dia- 

gram representing the Radburn idea, the neighbourhood centre may have 

been shown literally in the centre of the superblock. But this is only 

for diagrammatic convenience. Provided it can be reached by a foot- 

path system from every part of the ''superblock" it can be attached to 

the ring road. 





5. Children Still Play onthe Road. ... "American experience has 
shown that the ''mews" becomes the centre of life and fun; its hard sur- 
face attracts the children and everybody approaches the house that way'"' 

Before turning to British experience in this, it is perhaps worth 
pointing out American. Clarence Stein in his documentation on American 
Radburn Plans in his book ''Towards New Towns for America" discusses 
this point in detail. He testifies that some plans are used correctly, 
others not and puts forward reasons for the latter. 





6. British evidence, like American, is divided; but where children 
customarily play on the ''wrong" side of the house this can be attributed 
with reasonable certainty to the scheme's failure to carry out some part 
of the Radburn programme. A common fault in England was one of 
timing. At three schemes (Northampton, Wrexham and Stourport) there 
was a delay in completing the play areas. This meant that the children 
had to begin by playing on the roadside and the habit once started is not 
easy to break. A further factor discouraging the use of the fronts in so 
many British schemes is that the spaces are designed badly, with long, 
straight undifferentiated paths. 


7. Radburn Necessarily Low Density. ... "For we must remember 
that Radburn lay-outs are of their very nature low density"... Radburn 
schemes are not of lower density than their counterparts. In fact the 
two earliest schemes (Wrexham and Stourport) are still, I believe, with 
densities of 84-85 habitable rooms per acre, the densest postwar two- 
storey housing the country in actual use. 





8. Lack of Privacy. ... 'quite apart from the lack of privacy in the 
garden, which I believe to be a basic English requirement." ... Lack 
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Fig. 4. Part of a Radburn 
Estate at Wrexham. Al- 
though traffic has been differ- 
entiated from pedestrians, it 
must be noticed that the 
main pedestrian route down 
the centre of the estate 
crosses a cul-de-sac; also 
that the pedestrian routes do 
not lead anywhere 


[Scale 1 : 3000] 


Fig. 5. Greenhill-Bradway 
Estate, Sheffield. Later in 
date than Stourport and 
Wrexham, this affords a 
better example of a Radburn 
** superblock.”’ Segregation 
between roads and paths is 
virtually complete ; the paths 
all lead to shops and publi 
house within the block (to the 
school also, had it been 
built) and with few excep- 
tions offer the shortest route 
[Seale: | : $000) 
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of privacy in this context means being overlooked by those who are passin. 
in their cars to and from their garages and by those delivering goods. 
Examination of the British Radburn estates from this point of view shows 
two characteristic situations. In the older schemes there is less than a 
25% garage provision. Here, if fences are not high the gardens are 
overlooked and the visual effect is messy. In the second situation there 
is over 50 percent garage provision. Here, fences between garages are 
shielded from those venturing into the cul-de-sac. It must be questioned 
however, if the back garden of an English housing estate can be said to 
be "private'' in any real sense, and whether being overlooked by the 
tradesman is more inhibiting than being overlooked by the normal ring 


of back-bedroom windows. 


9. The Argument in Review. The defects of the early Radburn plans 
in Britain are attributable, not to Radburn principles, but to specific 
failures to carry out those principles. At the time when Lionel Brett's 
criticisms were made (1955) Radburn stock stood at its lowest. But 
shortly after, Willenhall, Coventry, did much to restore confidence 

in the Radburn idea and it was indeed this example, joined to the need 
for close to 100 per cent garage provision, which led others to plan on 
Radburn lines. Since then there has been a reversion of interest to 
Radburn. Tcday, among the new towns, Stevenage has one scheme 
nearly finished, a second due to start and a third, a very large one, 
planned. Basidon, Harolow and peterlee are planning on these lines. 
Other Radburn Estates have been completed at Hull, Beeston, Notting- 
ham and Letchworth; and there are centainly many others in embryo 
This persistent rise in interest is itself cooroborative evidence that the 





criticisms of five years ago were unjustified. 
FOOT PATH OR ROAD ACCESS ? 
A SOCIAL INQUIRY 


10. The data for this section is from a recently published survey and 
from observation of one of the most recent footpath access estates at 
Cumbernauld New T wn. The plan for Cumbernauld was published in 


EKISTICS. 


11. Paths. A great deal of evidence suggests that more friendliness 

and a greater and more widespread sense of belonging are found in foot 
path areas. This manifests itself in many subtle ways which corroboratu 
and go beyond the statistically recorded greater readiness to ask for 
help from those living around. Gestures and words denote that the path 
areas were frequently recognised as entities to which the speaker belon,:: 
or from which the speaker clearly excluded himself. The identification 
was seen in such words as "'we'' and "'they'"'. The exclusion of those 
living outside, ''I would not ask anybody living outside'' was often heard 
The relative rapidity with which most newcomers were integrated into 
the pattern of the path seemed to contrast with the isolation experienced 


over long periods in many of the roads 
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12. The space between the fronts of the houses and the back access was 
treated in a variety of ways. In many samples, the front gardens took 
up all the space except for a narrow path in the middle and perhaps a tiny 
place at the end, say 10 ft. in diameter with, in one case only, a lamp 
post accentuating it. In some cases the area was entirely hard surface 
from terrace (now houses) to opposing terrace. At the back there were 
in some cases alleys, in others tunnels or passages led to the back yard, 


private or communal, or the garden. 


13. The distances between the fronts varied greatly. In the widest 
spacing at Wrexham, the distance helped to keep people apart. In the 
closest samples, with just under 25 ft. of space between the terraces, 
there were no objections to this in particular. Prof. Rasmussen made 
parallel discoveries to both the above in Denmark. 


14. Lighting was found to be an essential part of successful paths. 

Those, which did not have any lighting, suffered from the lack of it. 
Larkness was disliked and the path was not used by children as it might 
have been. The importance of pleasant light is great. Discoloration of 
the human face is a grave disadvantage in sodium and similar lighting. 
The lamp-post itself, even in the daytime, is a place of gathering. Func- 
tionally, and probably symbolically, it emphasises a place of interest. 


15. Where noise nuisance is found, it is usually due to one or both of the 
following: First, the areas are unusually attractive and rare. They 
attract children from far afield and so too great ~ anumber. Second, 
the hard surfaces on the floor, and on both sides, reflect and aggravate 
all the noise which is made and enjoyed (by those who make It). A lack 


of a garden barrier between the path and the house will make things worse. 


16. There is an occasional appreciation of the advantages, in terms of 
safety, of the separate footpath. There is appreciation or desire for a 
vate or some sign where a path leads into a road. That those who live 
in safe areas are really the only group who can appreciate their safety 
is borne out by a pilot survey in Coventry To ask those who have not 
known such an alternative whether it is a good thing, is expecting too 


much of the imagination of most people. 


17. The most persistent criticisms of path areas by those who lived in 
them was that they lacked life. This applied mainly to culs-de-sac, and 
it should be borne in mind that this objection need not apply to the Rad- 


burn system. 


18. The question of privacy is a complicated one. The paths in them- 
selves often had a privacy about them that is not found in roads even if 
there are culs-de-sac. This is perhaps best illustrated by the woman 
who said she had not been up a certain path very near her house, leading 
to the fronts of some 20 houses, although she had lived there 26 years. 
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Fig. 1. Cumbernauld, Carbrain: drawing from an unpublished report by the Architectural Department of the Development 
Corporation 




















Fig. 2. Housing project for Baghdad: drawing from a 
booklet published by the Government of Iraq, produced by 
Doxtadis Associates, 1957 
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19. Although many outside the path areas said vehemently they would not 
move into the paths because "'they are not private,'' others said they 

liked them because "'they were private''. Those outside the paths who ex- 
plained that it was "hemmed in" in the paths, "no air"', were contradicting 
the facts. For many, the sweet scent of flowers was a delight in many 
such areas, whereas the critic was standing in a motor-exhaust-infested 
road. In those row houses which align macadamised areas, the relief to 
the barrennes by a tree or a windowbox was appreciated. 


20. Streets. Visually enclosed sections of roads had, it seemed, greater 
social contact than the straight portions, but the evidence is insufficient. 
The measured lack of friendliness and contact was corroborated by the 
absence of a sense of belonging, in the great majority of people. The 

row house block of four was the only entity mentioned, not the road or 


any section of it. 


21 The danger of the roads for children was taken for granted almost as 
frequently as the noise nuisance of motors, something one had to bear in 
any case. The children were confined to the back in many cases unlike 


many of the path areas. Particularly in culs-de-sac the road was used as 
if it was a pedestrian area. In such cases it was expected of drivers to 
go slowly. But, as one mother put it, ''There is always some mad Alec. 


iA) 


22. There were a considerable number of parents who would have moved 
into the safer pedestrian areas and who recognised their virtues. This 
reinforces the statistical findings that the advantages of the path areas 
for children have led to their greater frequency in such areas. Some 
people specifically mentioned that the road made it too difficult and 


dangerous to look after their neighbour's child. 


23. Sample Survey of Terrace Housing at Kildrum, Cumbernauld New Town. 
This is the first complete section of this kind of housing at Cumbernauld. 





The footpath system consists of narrow paved areas only, excluding areas 
of grass. The path strips are ten foot in width, and lie between the front 
of a terrace and the garden wall or high fence, opposite. The area 
illustrated in the photographs consists of a major pedestrian way (leading 
to the corner shop and the main pedestrian way), into which lead the 
access paths, 10 feet wide, between the high fencing of the back gardens 


and the fronts of the next row of houses. 


t. Observations were concentrated on the use of this pedestrian system: 


tv 


a. The paths are the most direct route to the corner shop and 
the school and are therefore used to the virtual exclusion 


of the alternative road routes. 
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Fig. 4. Plan of Kildrum 3 Estate, Cumbernauld (Chief Architect, L. Hugh Wilson). Arrows represent view points of 
photographs. Scale: 1 : 3000 





Fig. 6 Main path, Kildrum, leading to corner Fig. 5 Access path, Kildrum, leading to main path 
shop. View point B and motor road. View point A 
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b 


h 


The entire system, but particularly the 10-:oot-wide access 
paths, are used by the pre-school children as an extension 

of the house as play area. Toys of all kinds are used and 
deposited in the area. Contact with parents is easy and imme- 
diate. The steps linking the paths with the roads are an 
effective barrier which children do not try to transgress. 

The low walls and platforms by the front doors, which occ ur 
in the paths, are excellent seats and table tops for the var- 
ious play activities. The ramps linking access paths function 


well, for play and passage through. 


Trades people, the trolley for the path sweeper, and adults 
going about their business, bring the interest into the area 
which the children appreciate 


That dwellings only faced onto these narrow paths from one 
side did not seem to detract from their pleasant char .cter 
In fact a certain privacy is obtained which adds to the 
amenity. There are no back gates which lead into the paths. 
From the photographs and plans it would seem that there is 
a rather arid canyon-like quality in these paths. However, 
moving through them the slatted fences reveal surprising 
qualities: the green and flowers of the back gardens can be 
seen adding quite decidely to the dimensions of the path; 

at the same time, from within the gardens the stationary 
dweller is cut off to a sufficient degree to make him feel 
private and unobserved; the unity of the ground and the r>- 
taining concrete paving slab has a good effect, reducing 

the apparent height of the fence. 


The bicycle along the paths constitutes an unresolved danger. 


This area seems to be an effective solution to the problem 

of socialisation of the pre-school child in a safe environment, 
immediately related to the dwelling, which is not satisfied 

by the private garden or the pavement. 


The complete absence of flora from these areas has the 
advantage that dust and mud are, very advantageously, banned 


Although it was a very windy afternoon the stillness of the 
area was conducive to outdoor play and is due to a large extent 
to the closed-in quality of the paths. Whether this is valid 

for wind in other directions could not be established. 


The contrast between the paved paths and the nearby wooded 
area is. most effective and promises to be useful, each stimu- 


lating its own kind of play 
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Abstracted from "Architectural Design" 
November 1960. Pages 481-482. Illustrations 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE ROUTE 





Tom Ellis 


i. Certain principles of the route seem both clear and consistent 
Thesetheories I gradually arrived at, I have since tested out and, most 
rewardingly of all, on the work of Le Corbusier. In all his finest work 
he submits to these disciplines of the route I find the same ideas 
rigorously adhered to by Aivar Aalto and I have seen it in the work of 
Mies Van der Rohe. In fact I feel that these ‘disciplines of the route' 
have been re-discovered by our great contemporaries and given new 
meaning. The conditions in themselves do not make great architecture 





but great architecture always contains them. I propose first to descrihs 
to you what I believe to be the key points in this context of the typical 
Rennaissance plan, illustrating the idea of the way in, the way around 
and the way out. ThenI shall go onto analyse various plans 


2. Rennaissance Palaces. Inthe typical palace the entry is made 


through the building into the courtyard which is the 'dominant element 
immediately recognized. The number of floors of the palace can be 





' 


seen at oneglance the importance of the varying floors recognized and | 
destination noted. The staircases are invariably in the corners of the 
courtyard and are dogleg, so that on arrival at the first floor you are 
immediately above the point where you started and recognize the court- 
yard -- therefore the position is known. In these pre-Versailles plans 
there were no corridors and the principal rooms looked on to the court 
yard which had been previously identified, so that the views were alw: 
related to the dominant element. The doubling back of the dogleg stair- 
case is the key to the way in and the way out in that the same thing is 
seen in both directions. Where single flights of stairs are used, they 
are open and usually stand within halls of double height or more, so 


that their destination is easily recognized. 


3. Maison Savoye at Poissy The identification of the first floor as 





+ 


being the most important one is made externally. It is interesting t: 
note that on entering the Savoye house the identifying element is now 
the sculptural dogleg staircase on the left which passes through ail tix 
floors of the house. The front entrance doors at the bottom of the ram) 
are immediately below the focal point of the first floor. The dogleg 
staircase faces o \twards towards the window on the ground floor, and 
at the first and second floors there are windows in exactly the same 
position. From the ramp, position is known by the identity of the 
sculptural staircase; and from the staircase, by the views from the 


windows 
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4 You will see that to enter the house, the external route takes you 
around all the facades before coming to the front door Le Corbusier 
so often either takes you all round the building first or he takes you 
through it so that you know the external limits before entering. It is 


another version of the double back. 


>. The Secretariat, Chandigarh. The previous example dealt witha 





building without a central corridor which may be likened to pre- 
Versailles planning, but the Secretariat is a large administrative slab 
block with a central corridor. Externally it is seen that the important 
rooms are not confined to one or two floors but rise through all floors 
of the building in an off-centre element within the block. The entrances 
are through piloti, using the same principles as in the Savoye house. 
The route rises to an open platform within the piloti and here Le Cor- 
busier has brought down from the floors above the elements he will use 
on all the upper floors, staircase, curved screen to the toilets and the 
lift shaft. As in Maison La Roche, the first staircase up to the platform 
does not continue through the building although it is the same sculptural 
shape as the one which continues from the platform. It is this bringing 
down from an upper floor an element which you identify and then see in 
the same position on the way through the building which is the key here. 


6. The staircases are placed alternately along the spine of the building 
and the large landings reach from thecorridor to the face of the building, 
so that as you walk along these corridor 'streets' the daylight pours 
through the piazzas containing the sculptural shapes of the staircase, 


the lifts and the toilet screens 


7. The position of the external ramps which rise at an acute angle to the 
front and back facades of the building seems ambiguous in their relation 

to the corridor, although their position externally is a very happy one. 

As one studies 'L'Architecture Vivant', the early designs of the Pavillon 
Suisse, the first scheme for Maison Savoye in Volume l, and the altera- 
tions already shown in the Secretariat designs in Volume 5, one recognizes 
that changes in design show adherence to his order of identifying elements 


which is consistent throughout his work. 


3 The Town Centre at Saynatsalo. This town centre by Alvar Aalto 





marks the unfolding of a new phase,the phase of flowing growth. You see 
this virile climbing composition. The route is as clearly defined as ever; 
you see the dominant element of the council chamber rising behind the pine 
trees. A staircase at the side of the council chamber rises to an open 
courtyard surrounded by the council offices, the caretaker's house and the 
library. You turn right to enter and see through the foyer windows the 
courtyard on your left You double back up the brittle brick staircase 
which is wrapped around the council chamber. The stairs are lit by a 
continuous window at ceiling level The transition from the open court- 
yard up the completely enclosed staircase into the council chamber is 


most impressive 
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Town and Country Planning, January 1961. 
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Abstracted from United Nations 
Economic and Social Council 
Social Commission Thirteenth 
session. Item 3 of provisional 
agenda. E/CN. 5/345/Add. 1. 

9 December 1960. Mimeographed. 
English. 64 pages 


PLANNING FOR BALANCED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN POLAND 








Bureau of Social Affairs, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations Secretariat 


1. This is one of a series of case studieson planning for balanced social 
and economic development that are being published as annexes to the 1961 
Report of the World Social Situation. 





2. Principles of Planning. The essential characteristics of the Polish 
planning system, excluding its organization and procedural aspects, are 


as follows: 
a. Improvement of levels of living in both its material and cultura] 





aspects; 


b. The integration of the national economic plan as regards re- 
sources, production and provision of services; 


c. Setting specific targets for each sector of the national life to 
which planning applies, and, where possible, for each individual 
segment of these sectors; 


d. Depending on the evaluation given by the political leadership of 
the State to the respective urgency of various needs of the country, 
and of steps most likely to achieve, under the given circumstances, 
an improvement of the levels of living of the population, varying 
emphasis has been placed on consecutive long-term plans on tasks 
which were to be achieved under the respective plans and which 
largely determined sectoral targets. For example: 


Three-Year Plan (1947-1949) - emphasis on reconstruction of 
war-devastated areas and industries. 





Six-Year Plan (1950-1955) - main emphasis on (a) the growth 
of producers' goods industries and on (b) securing or approaching 
self-sufficiency in the production of food. 





Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) - principal emphasis was to be placed 
on an increase in the availability of consumers' goods and of housiny 
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Perspective Plan (1961-1975) - governing three separate Five- 

Year Plans - emphasis will be placed ona direct improvement in 

ill the components of levels of living. The first of the Five-Year 
Plans (1961-1965) will be oriented to investments intended, on the 
one hand, to secure employment opportunities for the rapidly growing 





population group of working age, and, on the other, to improve 

Poland's international trade balance. The recognition of the impor- 
tance of these latter tasks has led to the recent incorporation of the 
two following principles among the essential elements of the Polish 


planning system 


e. The rates of growth in the individual sectors of the national economy 
should be so balanced as to secure the proportionate development of 


the sectors 


f With due consideration to the principle of proportionaltiy of deve- 
lopment, priority should be given to projects through which optimum 
results can be obtained for a given investment of resources. 


3. Extent to which social programmes are formulated in over-all develop- 
ment plans and types of programmes dealt withseparately. Social programmes 
at all levels of administration are, in principle, carried out under the na- 
tional development plan, either directly (where investment outlays are invol- 
ved) or indirectly by the inclusion of their cost in the national budget, which 
expresses the annual development plans in fiscal terms. In principle, the 

fact that many social programmes are under the jurisdiction of the provin- 
cial, district or local authorities and thus are carried out under provincial 
and district plans and budgets, does not contradict the above statement, since 
provincial plans are considered parts of the national development plan and 








district plans similarly parts of provincial plans 


4. Under arrangements in force since the budgetary reform of 1958, pro- 
vincial, metropolitan, district and municipal governments may, under cer- 
tain conditions, undertake additional investments in all projects directly 
related to the fields under their administration, if they decide that the in- 
vestments provided for by the centrally co-ordinated plan are inadequate. 
The principal condition is that the initiating local governments must provide 
for the financing of such investments. Since most local government budgets 
can be kept in balance only by equalization payments from the national bud- 
get, such financing must be provided from extra budgetary sources such as 
the provincial lotteries, local surtax on alcoholic beverages, and surtax on 
local transportation fares. Moreover, material allocations for locally 
initiated additional investments must not compete with allocations for pro- 
jects included in the centrally co-ordinated plan; since most of the materials 
required are building materials, local government contemplating additional 
investments frequently begin their activity by setting up plans to provide 
such materials. Considering the construction methods prevailing in Poland 
and the abundance of clay, limestone and sand, much of the building material 
needed tor additional investments can be obtained by increasing the produc- 
tion of bricks, cement, and mortar from locally available raw materials, 
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Expenditure on Social Programmes in relation 





to national income, 


1951-1959 





(at current prices) 
































Investment outlay on Investment outlay on Total 
National Current Expenditure Social programmes housing (socialized Expenditure 
Income In In other than housing sector only) I 7 
r 
Year In millions percentage In In In In f . 
same eee sisted millions |percentage 
millions of pf national millions| percentage millions|percentage f nile dil 
of zlotys zlotys {jncome of of national of of national - Be ° 
, zlotys national 
zlotys income zlotys income ’ ; 
income 
1951 103, 700 | 13, 743 33. 3 1,596 8.3 3,233 . 18,572 17.9 
1952 126,600 | 15,712 12.4 780 0.6 3,546 2.8 20,038 15.8 
1953 189,000 } 21, 741 13.5 1,232 0.6 4, 386 2.3 27, 339 14.5 
1954 199,500 | 24, 447 12.3 1, 708 0.9 5,409 2.7 31, 564 15.8 
1955 213,600 | 27, 181 12.7 1, 864 0.9 5,937 2.8 34,982 16.4 
1956 256,700 | 32, 328 12.6 2,177 0.8 6,114 2.4 40,619 15.8 
1957 301, 400 39, 198 13.0 2,314 0.8 7, éé68 2.4 48, 783 16.2 
1958 321,200 | 43,941 13,7 2,992 0.9 8,731 2.7 55, 664 17. 3 
1959 348,000,] 50, 180 14.4, 
4 Ly 






































a/ Estimate. 


b/ Provisional figure derived from estimated national income. 
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thus avoiding competition with projects under the centrally co-ordin- 
ated plan 


5. The latitude given to local governments under the arrangements just 
outlined is chiefly used to provide the following facilities: 


a School buildings; 

b. Recreational facilities; 

C Restoration of historical monuments and buildings; 
d. Expansion of public utilities; 

e. Expansion of local production of building materials. 


6. Moreover, mixed forms of additional locally initiated investments 
exist in the field of residential housing. Co-operatives and enterprise 
collectives may initiate the construction of residential housing over 

and above what is provided for under the co-ordinated plan; such hous- 
ing is reserved for members of the initiating organization, which also 
provide the financing, over and above the government credits available. 
Co-operative and collective housing construction is a publicly provided 
dwelling, encouraged by the local governments through the provision 

of building sites, public utilities and locally available building materials. 


9. Conceptions of integration and balance within the social field and 
between the economic and social fields. In order to improve levels 








of living, it is considered essential to develop not only those branches 
of the economy and those types of social services which have a direct 
bearing on levels of living, but many others as well. It is assumed that 
the construction and textile industries, which have a direct influence on 
levels of living, cannot be developed without a domestic machine industry 
unless the country is to become dependent onforeign imports; and many 
social services must of necessity remain inadequate until the country's 
economy is strong enough to support adequate services. Economic - 
and primarily industrial - development is thus considered@as a basic 
requirement for any contemplated improvement in levels of living. This 
relationship constitutes the first plane of integration between economic 
and social development 


10. The recognition that economic development constitutes a basic pre- 
requisite for the raising of levels of living is accompanied in Poland by 
the understanding that economic development - and, again, primarily in 
its industrial aspects - is not feasible without some degree of social 
development. This relationship is thus the second plane of integration 


between economic and social development 


ll. As is the case with integration between programmes in the economic 
and the social field, integration within the social field is understood pri- 
marily in terms of the development of educational programmes, particularly 
those of vocational and higher education, with a view to preparing properly 
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trained specialists to implement and administer other programmes. But 
while, until 1955, the emphasis was on the training of technicians for 
the rapidly developing industries, it shifted thereafter to the preparation 
of university-level graduates required to staff the expanding research 
institutes, the educational establishments and the growing facilities of 
the national health service. The changing emphasis in the planning out- 
put of graduates of schools of different levels and types is reflected in 
the fact that investment in the expansion of vocational training facilities 
reached its peak, both in absolute figures and in percentage of total 
public expenditure, in 1951, followed at appropriate intervals by the 
peak in the number of students (1954) and of graduates (1956) of voca- 
tional schools. In the higher education sector, investment on plant in- 
creased from year to year at a rate commensurate with that of the 
growth of public expenditure as a whole, so that the share of plant in- 
vestment in total public expenditure underwent no change. The peak in 
the number of students in institutions of higher education was reached 

in 1957. 


12. Inthe social field, and particularly in the manpower sector, planning 
for increased availability is, of course, the preferred solution and is 
usually quite feasible. As an illustration, it may be useful to mention 
the detailed calculations made to balance the number of graduates of 
specific university-level courses against the anticipated requirements 
for specialists in particular fields, and to calculate on this basis the 
number of students who can be enrolled in the various departments and 
courses. This is a particularly delicate operation, since allowance must 
be made for the human element involved in the varying periods needed by 
individual students to reach graduation, in the possibility of academic 
failure, and in the students' right to exercise their freedom of choice 
and to make subsequent changes in their course of study. Nevertheless, 
the operation has to be as precise as possible, since the State can ill 
afford the consequences of possible imbalance resulting from the waste 
of resources invested in the preparation of graduates unable to find 
employment in the field for which they are best qualified, and, from the 
filling of responsible positions in specific fields by persons trained to do 
other work. 


13. The Polish planning philosophy does not include the concept that 
specific levels of social service or consumption should be in any parti- 
cular relation to other specific levels. For instance, in the field of 
housing, a desirable minimum area of habitable space per inhabitant 
has been determined on the basis of research. This is now generally 
accepted as the goal to strive for 


14. While the rate of economic development thus indirectly affects those 
targets in the social sphere which represent compromises between the 
ideally desirable levels of social development and the limited possibilities 
of achieving them, the influence of the rate of economic development on 
actual levels of certain indicators and on the prospect of their improve- 
ment is much more direct. This situation exists primarily in relation 
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to such indicators as, for example, national income per head, which are 
essentially economic in nature, even though they are socially significant 


15. Extent to which specific social programmes have been motivated by 





economic purposes In general terms, the following categories of social 





programmes may be considered to be motivated, to a greater or less extent, 
by economic purposes and to be necessary for the success of economic pro- 
grammes implemented under the Polish planning system: 


a. Vocational education. 

b. Higher technical education 

c Urban social services, especially related to the employment of 
women, e.g. nurseries, creches, kindergartens, eating facilities. 


16. Extent to which economic programmes are specifically directed towards 
social goals, or guided by changes in social conditions. Since the improvement 
of the people's levels of living is a basic purpose of the Polish planning system, 
all economic programmes directly or indirectly oriented towards this goal can, 
in principle, be considered to be socially motivated. However, the process of 
development planning, once under way, assumes a certain autonomy which 
frequently results in obscuring the basic purpose, while concentrating instead 
on the practical ways and means of achieving visible targets. This situation 
periodically leads to extensive soul-searching and public debates which, on 

at least one occasion, have resulted not only in a stronge re-affirmation of 

the basic purpose of the planning system, but have also influenced the planning 
process itself to the extent of considerably modifying its principal emphasis 
Thus, the major debate of 1954 and 1955 - which reached a climax in 1956 - 
succeeded in making the immediate improvement of levels of living the most 
important new aspect of the 1956-1960 Five Year Plan, by postulating increased 








availability of consumers' goods, housing and social services. Regardless, 
however, of the correctives which periodically result from the citizens' desire 
to enjoy the benefitsof the planned economy as soon and to as great an extert 
as possible, the tendency of the planning process to assume the maximum 
autonomy continually reasserts itself. Thus, for practical purposes, the 
economic planners concerned with any but the most general aspect of their 
work are apt to overlook social situations which require remedial action 

(even if such action would have to be taken in the economic field) and to leave 
such action to social planners operating within their own sphere; it has been 
observed that economic planners tend to become interested in these situation 
only when they are of a nature to enhance, or, conversely and more frequently, 
to compromise the chances of success of specific projects in the economic 
field. It is thus in the nature of things that while development planning has 

its immediate relation to the social field is such as to favour certain social 
programmes with economic purpose rather than to motivated by specific 


social problems in their own right 











